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; TE Addreſs of Robert Goodloe Harper, Eſq. 
| of South Carolina, to his Conſtituents, hav- 
ing been lately republiſhed in London, which, 
from the opinions and declarations it contains con- 
cerning the general conduct of the French in the 
* of the preſent war, ſo much in uniſon with 
the opinions and declarations of the ruling powers, 
and thoſe who have ſupported the war here, has 
met with a very favourable reception; the Editor, 
into whoſe hands a copy of a View of the 
Conduct of the Executive of the United States, 
&c. by James Monroe,” has accidentally fallen, 
conſiders it a duty owing to truth and to the 
public to lay it before them. He conceives that 
the pernicious miſrepreſentations of Mr. Harper, 
though they may very well anſwer the purpoſe of 
thoſe, who wiſhing to draw the United States into 
a cloſer connexion with Great Britain, would 
plunge it into a war with its ancient ally, have 
miſled the public mind, not merely in what re- 
lates to France herſelf, but as to the general diſ- 
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Mien of the people of the United States ; he 


truſts, then, that this fair relation of facts, this 


open and manly expoſition of truths, may diſſi- 
pate the errors and correct the poiſon which it is 
ſo evidently the purpoſe of Mr. Harper to infuſe. 
The reader might be here left, with this ſtatement 
before him, to form his impartial judgment. As 
Mr. Monroe' sbook, however, was not written in an- 


ſwer to Mr. Harper's, but merely in juſtification of 


his public conduct as miniſter to the French repub- 
lic, and as there are points diſcrediting Mr. Harper's 
publication, which this general contradiction of the 
ſpirit of his performance could not advert to, it 
may not be improper briefly to notice them. The 
miſchievous parts of Mr. Harper's book are ren- 
dered ſtill more dangerous by his pleaſing ſtyle of 
writing and his great plaufibility : he begins with 
a generous confeſſion of his former fins in advo- 


cating the French revolution, its crimes, and 


horrors; and hence claims the credit of a faint 
converted from a finner, and that extraordinary 
degree of belief which we always feel inclined to 
give to one who appears acting from conviction 
in oppoſition to his natural "Thy or the principles 
inſtilled by his education. Here then he hoped 
the foundation was laid for an implicit reliance on 


all the miſrepreſentations and miſtatements that 


follow. We advance however but little, before 
we encounter his party ſpirit, before we are com- 


pelled to _ him the virtues of candour, cool- 
neſs, 
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neſs, and impartiality, which on his fair outſet we 


were diſpoſed to grant him ; we find him ruſhing 
into all the vehemence of a party writer; miſta- 
ting facts, aſſuming falſe grounds, going out of 
his way to pick up dirty abuſe to beſpatter the 
French cauſe. In very decifive tones he tells us, 
that the French have reſolved to bend all Europe 
beneath their yoke, that they are the ſyſtematic 


deſtroyers of mankind, that they will have no 


peace, that they would compel all nations to war, 
&c. He then aſſumes a catechetical mode of 
reaſoning, and aſks why France endeavoured to 
ſtir up Ruſſia and the Turks againſt Auſtria? why 
ſhe bribes Pruſſia with the Holla of Auſtria? why 
ſhe attacks the commerce of Great Britain through. 
neutral ſtates? why ſhe is determined to ruin the 
maritime ſtrength of England ? why ſhe purſues 
the ſyſtem of conqueſt, after having formally re- 
nounced it? &c. In fine, why ſhe endeavours to 
take thoſe advantages which every power at war 
has always taken, to ſtrengthen herſelf by new 


acquiſitions, and to weaken her enemy by every 


means poſſible? If Mr. Harper's wiſhes had 
been followed, France ſhould have renounced con- 
queſt in the midſt of ſucceſſes ; whilſt ſurrounded 


by enemies, ſhe ſhould have made no attack, - 


ſhe ſhould have permitted them unmoleſted 


to have collected their forces on her frontiers, 


and their commerce to be carried on without 


interruption ; and now ſhe ſhould not ſtrengthen 


| herſelf by alliances, ſhe ſhould not determine for 


herſelf 
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herſelf PR kind of peace ſhe is entitled to, or 
rather what capacities ſhe has for continuing the 
war. It is no yery hazardous conjecture to make, 
that if this ſyſtem of Mr. Harper had been acted 
upon, France would now have been in the ſituation 
of unbappy Poland; deploratur in perperuum 
libertas, nec vindex quiſquam exſtitit, aut futurus - 
videtur. Liv. 


Mr. Harper, after this ebullition of his paſſions 
has lublided, proceeds to addreſs his fellow- 
citizens” upon what it certainly more immediately 
belongs to them to conſider ; namely, the conduct 
of France with reſpect to the United States: and 
here it is that from Mr. Monroe's book we may 
collect his entire refutation in all that is ſaid con- 
ceruiug the malicious intentions of France to- 
wards America, and her inceſſant endeavours to : 
drive her into the war.' We learn from many 
intereſting parts of the following papers, the af- 
fetion which France nouriſhed for her ſiſter 
republic, her continual endeayours to evince it, 
her wiſh that America ſhould remain in a ſtate of 
perfect neutrality ;. the redrefling as ſoon and as 
well as poſſible her complaints and grievances ; 
the readineſs which ſhe at all times ſhowed to 
aſſiſt her in her negotiations; her ſincere and 
earneſt  endeayours to preſerve a good underſtand- 
ing, even after the had ſtrong « grounds of complaint. 
As to what relates to matters of fact, there is cer- 
| tainly 
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tainly no man more deſerving of the fulleſt con- 
fidence than Mr. Monroe; and when writing in a 
public capacity, when his character is ſo entirely 
at ſtake, his accuracy is not to be doubted, of 
courſe uot to be compared to that of a mere 

member of congreſs addreſſing his conſtituents 
i upon the motives which have guided his con- 
duct;“ and as to important opinions, the ſituation 
| which Mr. Monroe held, his acquaintance with 
all public characters, his information on all ſtate 
tranſactions of the time both in America and 
France, certainly enabled him to form 2 more 
juſt eſtimate of all that paſſed, and of courſe en- 
titles him to more attention than a delegate from 
South Carolina making his conſtituents ac- 
quainted with his opinions.“ 


Mr. Monroe's book, as publiſhed in America, 
makes a large octavo volume, containing, beſide the 
| View &c. the whole of the correſpondences, and 
, | other papers relating to his miffion, which, though 
| all intereſting and important, do not ſo neceſſarily 
appertain to the purpoſe of this publication as the 
extracts contained in the Appendix: beſides that 
part of the Appendix referred to in the View, the 
reader will find others from No.. IX. onwards, 
which contain much intereſting matter. It is 
ſcarcely neceſſary to ſpeak of the character of the 
author, ſo univerſally eſteemed, and on which his 


moſt inveterate enemies muſt agree with his warmeſt 
and 
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and moſt fincere friends: the reader will ſee 
throughout an able and honourable ſtateſman, a 


firm and manly patriot, a man of truth, virtue, 
and liberality. | 


Aa other topics of Mr, Harper's cen- 
ſure is, of courſe, the conduct of Mr. Genet the mi- 
niſter of the French republic in America; and, in de- 


claiming againſt him, he has not been aſhamed to bring 
forward a declaration which Genet was ſaid to have made, 


viz. that in a certain caſe he would appeal from the 


deciſion of the preſident to the people. The reader 


ſhould be informed that this ſuppoſed declaration, which 
Mr. Harper makes ſuch great uſe of in the courſe of 
his book, was formally and explicitly denied ever 


to have been made, by the preſident's ſecretary, 
Mr. Dallas, in whoſe preſence it was ſaid to have been 
uſed. This may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the accuracy of 


Mr. Harper. As nearly as can be recollected, Mr. Dallas, 


in his letter, declared that Mr. Genet did not make uſe 


of ſuch words as were aſcribed to him, nor of any 
words that he could conſtrue into ſuch a meaning. 


2. Feb. 14th, 1798. 
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= I the month of May 1794, I was invited by the 
4 preſident of the United States, through the ſecre- 

tary of ſtate, to accept the office of miniſter plenipoten- 

& tiary to the French republic. The propoſition was plain 

l and direct, announcing to me for the firſt time, that 

7s the executive thought of me for that office ; and certain 

| it is, I did not ſolicit, deſire, or even think of it for 
myſelf. The ſecretary obſerved, that Mr. Morris was 
to be recalled, and it being neceſſary to appoint a fuc- 
ceſſor, the preſident had requeſted him to inform me, 
he ſhould be glad I would rake his place, I received 
the communication with a due degree of ſenſibility; but 

yet the propoſal was ſo new and unexpected, that it 
was, from a variety of conſiderations, impoſſible for mne 
to give an immediate anſwer to it. I requeſted ſome 
days to deliberate on the ſubje&, which were granted. 

I was at this time a member of the ſenate of the Uni- 

ted States, for the ſtate of Virginia, which ſtation I had 
held for ſeveral years before. It had been roo my for- 
tune, in the courſe of my ſervice, to differ from the 
adminiſtration, upon many of our moſt important public 
meaſures. It is not neceſſary to ſpecify here the ſeveral 
inſtances in which this variance in political ' ſentiment 
took place between the adminiſtration and myſelf: I 
think proper however to notice two examples of it, fince 
they 1280 eſſentially to illuſtrate the principles upon 


which that variance was founded, and the light in which 
I was known to the adminiſtration and my country 
- g B , % 
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before this propoſal was made to me. The firſt took 
place when Mr. Morris was nominated miniſter pleni- 
potentiary to the French republic; which nomination I 
oppoſed, becauſe J was perſuaded, from Mr. Morris's 
known political character and principles, that his appoint- 
ment, and eſpecially at a period when the French 
nation was in a courſe of revolutien, from an arbitrary 
to a free government, would tend to diſcountenance the 
republican cauſe there and at home, and otherwiſe 
weaken, and greatly to our prejudice, the connexion 
ſubſiſting between the two countries. The ſecond took 
place when Mr. Jay was nominated to Great Britain; 
which nomination too I oppoſed, becauſe, under all the 
well-known circumſtances of the moment, I was of opi- 
nion. we could not adopt ſuch a meaſure, conſiſtently 
either with propriety, or any reaſonable proſpect of ade- 
quate ſuccels ; ſince being a meaſure without zone, and 
one which ſecured to that power time, which of all things 
it, wiſhed to ſecure, it ſeemed better calculated to anſwer 


* 


A its purpoſe than ours; moreover, becauſe I was of opi- 


nion, in the then ſtate of European affairs, it would be 
made by the enemies of the two republics the means of 
embroiling us with France, the other party to the Euro- 
pean war; and becauſe I thought it was unconſtitutional 
to appoint a member of the judiciary into. an executive 
office: and laſtly, becauſe J alſo thought, from a variety 
of conſiderations, it would be difficult to find within the 
limits of the United States, a perſon who was more 
likely to improve, to the greateſt poſſible extent, the 
miſchief to which the meaſure naturally expoſed us. 
This laſt example took place only a few. weeks before 
my own appointment, which was on the 28th of May 
1794. 1 1 "WL 
| [When I confidered theſe circumſtances, I was ſur- 
« priſed that this propoſal ſhould be made me by the 
adminiſtration, and intimated the ſame to the ſecretary 
of ſtate, who replied, that my political principles, 
which were known to favour the French revolution, and 
to, cheriſh a friendly connexion with France, were a 
ſtrong motive with the preſident for offering me the 
miſſion, ſince he wiſhed to ſatisfy the French govern- 


* 

ment what his own ſentiments were upon thoſe points. 
He added, that, in his opinion, the preſident was as 
ſincere a friend to the French revolution, and our al- 
liance with France, as I could be, and of. courſe that. 
nothing would be required of me incooſiſtent with my 
own principles; on the contrary, that I ſhould be placed 
on a theatre where I might gratify my feelings in thoſe 
reſpects, and at the ſame time render a moſt uſeful and 
acceptable ſervice to my country; for that our affairs 
with France had fallen into great derangement, and 
required an immediate and decifive effort to retrieye 
them. Thus adviſed, I ſubmitted the propoſition to 
my. friends, who were of opinion I ought to accept ir 
and whereupon I did accept it. 

My inſtructions were drawn in ſtrict conformity with 
theſe 1 as will appear by a peruſal of them, 
They enjoined it on me, to uſe my utmoſt endeavours 
to inſpire the French government with perfect confir 
dence in the ſolicitude which the preſident felt for the 
ſucceſs of the French revolution; of his preference for France 
10 all other nations as the friend and ally of the United States; 
of the grateful ſenſe which we ſtill retained for the important 
ſervices that were rendered us by France in the cour ah of 7 
revolution; and to declare in explicit terms that although 
neutrality was the lot we preferred, yet in caſ; e WE, . 
. barked in the war, it would be on her ſide and agai at box 
enemies, be they who they might. Several Fs nk. 90 5 
had occurred in the courſe of our affairs, of a nature to 
create in France doubts of a contrary diſpoſition in our | 
councils, were expreſſiy adverted to, for the purpoſe of 
enabling me to diſſipate thoſe doubts, by ſuch expla- 
nations as might be moſt ſucceſsful. The miſſion of 
Mr. Jay to London was particularly noticed; becauſe 
it was, I preſume, deemed moſt likely to produce or 
foſter ſuch doubts. Upon this point, my inſtructions 
were as follows: * It is not improbable you will, be 
obliged to encounter on this head, ſuſpicions of 1 5 
kinds. But you may declare the motives of that thys epilzon 
to be, to obtain immediate e for, our £ aaa 
| Property, and reſtitution of the poſts.” 
Bz2 
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Another incident was taken advantage of by the ad- 
miniſtration, with a view to ſatisfy the government of 


France that its profeſſions were in all reſpects ſincere. 


The ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives had each paſſed 
a reſolution, expreſſive of the intereſt they took, reſpec- 
tively, in the welfare of the French republic, with a 
requeſt by each to the executive, to tranſmit the ſame 


in its behalf to the French government. In fulfilling 


this duty, the executive availed itſelf of the opportunity 
furniſhed, to declare its own ſentiments on the ſame 
ſubject, which it did in terms the molt ſtrong and em- 
phatic that could be uſed. In communicating the 
reſolution of the ſenate, it was obſerved'by the ſecretary 
of ſtate (through whoſe department the communication 
paſſed), „that in executing this duty, the liberal ſuc- 
cours which the United States received from the French 
nation, in their ſtruggle for independence, | preſent 
themſelves warm to the recollection. On this baſis was 
the friendſhip between the two nations founded: on this 
baſis, and the continued interchange of regard fince, has 
it grown; and, ſupported by theſe motives, it will remain 
firm and conſtam. The ſenate, therefore, tender to 
the committee of public ſafety their zealous wiſhes for 
the French republic; they learn with ſenſibility every 
ſucceſs which promotes the happineſs of the French 


nation; and the full eſtabliſhment of their peace and 


liberty will be ever eſteemed by the ſenate as a happi- 


neſs to the United States, and to humanity.” And in 


communicating that of the houſe of repreſentatives, 
it was further added, that in no manner could this 
honourable and grateful function be more properly diſ- 
charged, than by ſeizing the occahon of declaring to 
the ally of the United States, that the cauſe of liberty, 


in the defence of which ſo much American blood and 


treaſures have been laviſhed, is cheriſhed by our republic 
with increafing enthufiaſm-; that under the ſtandard of 


liberty, whereſoever it ſhall be difplayed, the affection of 
the Uniged States will always rally; and that the ſuc- 


ceſſes of thoſe who ſtand forth as her avengers will be 
gloried in by the United States, and will be felt as the 
ſucceſſes of themſelves and the other friends of hu- 
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manity. Yes, repreſentatives of our ally, your com- 
munication has been addrefled to thoſe who ſhare in 
your fortunes, and who take a deep intereſt in the 
happineſs and proſperity of the French republic. 
Theſe reſolutions were public, being printed and pub- 
liſhed on the journal of each houſe ; whence: it was rea- 
| ſonable to infer, that the communication of the execu- 
tive, which announced them to the French government, 
was likewiſe of a public nature, eſpecially when it was 
conſidered that the committee of public ſafety might 
publiſh the whole, if it thought fit. No intimation was 
given me by the adminiſtration that it was its wiſh they 
ſhould be kept ſecret; I therefore concluded that the 
publication thereof was a circumſtance that muſt have 
been contemplated by the execute. 
Upon this baſis my miſſion was laid; a baſis which 
ſatisfied me, that, whatever might be the ſucceſs of our 
extraordinary miſſion to England, its objects were ſo 
few, and its powers ſo ſtrictly limited and well defined, 
that nothing could poſſibly reſult from it, that would 
lefſen the confidence of France in the friendſhip and 
affection profeſſed towards her, or call in queſtion the 
purity of my motives in accepting, under the admini- 
ſtration, this miſſion to the French republic. The pro- 
ſpect before me therefore every way was an eligible 
one. My connexion with the adminiſtration was formed 
upon my own principles; or rather our principles ap- 
peared to be the ſame in all the points in queſtion; and 
the duties it was enjoined upon me to perform, were 
thoſe in which of all others I wiſhed to ſucceed: for 
nothing could be more. delightful to me, than, by la- 
bouring to inſpire the French government, upon terms 
ſafe and honourable to myſelf, with a confidence in the 
fair and friendly views of our own, to contribute to re- 
claim to the bonds of a cloſe amity, two countries whole 
_ friendſhip was contracted in the war of our revolution, 
and which ought to be eternal; but who were now un- 
happily diverging from each other, and' in danger of 
being thrown wholly apart; and, as I preſumed, equally 
againſt the intereſt and inclination of both. Nor could 
any thing be more delightful to me, than to be able, by 


( 6 ) 
means of: that confidence, to recover: to our citizens a 
full indemnity for the injuries they had already ſuſtained 
by the loſs of it: and theſe were the particular duties it 
was enjoined upon me to perform. I embarked there- 
fore immediately, with a view to commence and purſue . 

them with zeal. | 
Upon my arrival in Paris, which was on the ad 
of Auguſt 1794, 1 found that the work of alienation 
and diſonion had been carried further than I had before 
even ſuſpected. The haraſſment of our commerce had 
commenced, and gone to ſoine extent; and a- coolneſs 


and diſtruſt of our policy were marked ſtrongly in their 


oceedings. In ſhort, it was apparent that things were 
in train for an entire ſeparation of the two countries, as 
may be ſeen by reference to the documents which 
exhibit a correct view of the then ſtate of our affairs 8. 

I preſented my credentials to the commiſſary of fo- 
reign affairs, ſoon after my arrival; but more than a week 
had elapſed, and I had obtained no anſwer, wheo- or 
— I ſhould be received. A delay beyond a few 
days ſurpriſed me, becauſe I could diſcern no adequate 
or rational motive for it. The ſtate of things occaſioned 
by the fall of Robeſpierre, which took place juſt before 
my arrival, might protract at for that term, but not 
a longer one. Soon however intimations were given 
me, that it proceeded from a very different cauſe; one 
too which materially affected the honour of our adminiſtra- 
tion as well as my own. It was intimated to me that the 
committee, or ſeveral at leaſt of its members, had im- 
bibed an opinion that Mr. Jay was ſent to England with 
views unfriendly to France, and that my. , miſſion to 
France was adopted for che purpoſe of covering and 
ſupporting his to Englond ; that the one was a meaſure 
of ſubſtantial import, contemplating on our part a cloſe 
union with England; and chat the other was an act of 
policy, intended to amuſe and deceive. It was added, 


| that this impreſſion not only cauſed the delay of my re- 


ception; but that the committee, being unwilling to be- 
come —— of that policy, was deviſinghow to defeat 
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it ; and in conſequence, that it was impoſſible to ſay when 
I ſhould be received. I was equally diſguſted and dif- 
quiered with this intelligence, becauſe I thought the im- 
preſſion the committee had taken of the views of our ad- 
miniſtration was unfounded ; and becauſe I foreſaw, if it 
influenced their councils, it would produce effects very 
injurious to our affairs. And on my own part I felt a 
degree of reſentment towards the committee, for ſuſ- 
pecting that I would become the inſtrument of a policy 
ſo oppoſite to my own principles; or, in other words, that 
I would inlift under the adminiſtration for the purpoſe 
of promoting the views that were aſcribed to it, by be- 
traying thoſe republican principles which were near to 
my heart, and to the advancement whereof my paſt life 
and ſervices had been dedicated. Upon confideration 
of theſe circumſtances, and efpecially as I conceived, 
myſelf ſtrong in the ground upon which I ſtood, in 
reſpect to the views of the adminiftration as well as my 
own, I was reſolved to take the ſubje& from the com- 
mittee, and preſent it before another tribunal. With 
this view I addreſſed a letter to the convention on 
the 14th of that month, notifying it of my late atrival, 
and aſking to what department of ue 1 
ſhould preſent myſelf for recognition; was happy 
to find that this expedient produced immediatehy its 
defired effect, for I was in confequence thereof received 
and recogniſed by the convention itſelf on the day 
following. | - | 

When I delivered my addrefs to rhe convention, 1 
thought proper. likewife to lay before it, the refolutions 
of the ſenate and houſe of tepteſentatives, as com- 
municated by the adminiſtration, as well as my own, in 
reſpect to France and the French revolution, upon clear, 
juſt, and hohonrable ground. I thought I perceived 
diſtiactly chat not only che temper which had been 
ſhown by the committee, but the general derangement 
of our affairs with France, proceeded in a great mea- 
ſure, if not altogether, from the ſame cauſe a ſuſpicion 
that we were untnendly to them: hence, feeling no 
motive to diſcriminate between us and the other neutral 
powers, which were royal powers, and fecretly hoſtile to 


n 
the revolution, they had compriſed us in their regula- 
tions with reſpect to them. This, therefore, appeared 
to me to be the moſt ſuitable time to make an effort to 
remove that ſuſpicion, and hat meaſure the molt lixely 
to accompliſh it. Upon'this principle, then, that ſtep 
was taken, and I was happy to find that it produced im- 
mediately in the convention, and throughout France, 
the favourable effect I had expected from it. With the 
committee, however, it did not produce an effect fo im- 
mediate, nor ever in the ſame degree. 

Being reeogniſed, I now- applied myſelf to the ordi- 
nary duties of my office, and with all the zeal of which 
I] was capable, The firſt obje& to which I turned my 
attention was the deranged ſtate of our commerce, and 

the firſt application I made to the committee of public 

ſafety was for a reſtoration of the ancient and legitimate 

order of things, with reparation to our citizens for the 
injuries they had ſuſtained by a departure from it. My 
firſt note to the committee of public ſafety on this ſub- 
ject, bears date on the zd of September 1794; in 
which J diſcuſſed and combated copiouſly, and as ably 
as I could, the conduct of France in thus haraſſing our 
commerce, againſt the ſtipulations of certain articles in our 
treaty with her; and urged earneſtly the immediate repeal 
of the decrees which authorized that proceeding. I had 
cloſed my note with this demand, when further re- 
flection, ſtrengthened by the apparent temper of the 
committee, ſuggeſted a doubt whether I. had not tran- 
ſcended my inſtructions, and might not by ſuch a de- 
mand, under ſuch circumſtances, and upon my own 
reſponſibility, bring on my country the embarraſſment 
of demands on the other part, under another article of 
the treaty. I examined again and again my inſtructions, 
and was finally of opinion they did not contemplate the 
demand. But yet I was unwilling to ſuffer the impreſ- 
ſions which the manner of my reception by the conven- 
tion had made upon the community at large, to paſs off, 
without an effort to improve it to advantage; and was 

erſuaded from what I witneſſed of the general temper 
of the public councils, that the way to turn that im- 
preſſion to the beſt account, was to make a liberal and 
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- generous appeal, on our part, to like motives on theirs. \ 
Upon this principle, therefore, and-upon due conſi- 
deration of the above circumſtances, the laſt clauſe in 
that note was drawn. By this, however, I do not wiſh 
to be underſtood as having been guided by pohtical mo- 
tives only in exprefling the fentiments contained in that 
clauſe; on the contrary, I admit they were ſtrictly my 
own; affirming, at the ſame time, that they would never 
have been thus expreſſed, had I not been ſatisfied they 
were ſuch, as it was honourable for the United States to 
expreſs, and were likely alſo to promote their intereſt. 

The paſſage in my inſtructions applicable to this ſub- 
ject was as follows. After ſpeaking of the Bourdeaux 
embargo, it adds: © But you will go farther, and inſiſt 
upon compenſation for the captures and ſpoliations of 
our property, and injuries to the perſons of our citizens, 
by French cruiſers.” There appeared to me to be a ma- 
terial difference between a power to demand compen- 
ſation for captures and ſpoliations already made, or 
which might afterwards be made, and that of calling 
ſpecifically on the French government to execute certain 
articles of the treaty between the United States and 
France, which it was known, before I left America, were 
ſet aſide, and the reaſons for ſo doing explained. I con- 
cluded, if it had been intended to demand an execution 
of thoſe articles of the treaty, I ſhould have been ſpe- 
cially inſtructed ſb to do, ſince the object appeared to 
me to be too particularly important to have eſcaped the 
attention of the adminiſtration; or, being attended to, 
to have been meant to be compriſed in the above ar- 
ticle of inſtruction. And the circumſtance which ſug- 
geſted caution on my part, leſt I ſhould expoſe my 
country to injury and myſelf to cenſure, was the ſtipu- 
lation in our treaty of alliance with France of 1778, by 
which we bound ourſelves, in return for her guarantee of 
our independence, to guarantee to her, for ever, her poſ- 
ſeſſions in the Weſt Indies. I was fearful, if we preſſed 
her to fulfil ſtrictly thoſe articles in our treaty of com- 
merce which were — to us, it might induce her 
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to call upon vs to. fulfi] the article above mentioned in 
our treaty of alliance. 

My note was now before che committee, and my ef- 
forts to obtain an early and full compliance with its ſe- 
veral objects, earneſt and unceaſing. Six weeks, how- 
ever, elapſed, and I had made no progreſs at all. On 
the 18th of October I ſent in a ſecond note in fupport of 
the former, and with like effect. From the committee 


| Itſelf I could obtain no anſwer ; and to my informal ap- 


lications to ſome of its members, I found that the dif- 
ficulty of allowing our veſſels to protect the property of 
Engliſh ſubjects, whilſt they gave none to that of French 
citizens, againſt the Engliſh cruiſers, with that of diſ- 


ting! aiſhing i in our favour from the caſe of Denmark and 


Sweden, in which we were now involved, were objections 
of great weight with the committee. But yet I thought 


I could diſcern another motive, which, though withheld, 
or rather not avowed, was likewiſe a powerful one. I 


thought I perceived, fill remaining in the councils of 
that body, a ſtrong portion of that ſuſpicion of our 


views, in regard to our miſſion to England, ſo im- 


preſſive upon my arrival; but which I had hoped was 
eradicated: and the more earneſtly. ] preſſed an accom- 
modation with my demands, the more obviouſly did this 


motive preſent it{eif to my view. Thus our affairs were 


at a ſtand, and the proſpect of making any progreſs in 
them, at belt, a gloomy one. In the interim, too, our 
commerce was haraſſed, and the ſame ſyſtem continued 
in other reſpects, which 1 was labouring to change. 
Poſſeſſing then, as I thought I did, the ſpecific remedy, 
I was reſolved to apply it to the diſeaſe; for this purpoſe, 
therefore, I ſought and obtained an interview with the 
diplomatic members of the committee, commencing a 
converlation with deſign to lead them to that point, that 
I might explain in a ſuitable manner the objects of Mr. 
Jay's miſſion to England, and in which I eafily fuc- 
ceeded *. The gazettes had teemed with reports. for 
tome time before this, that Mr. Jay was about to paſs 
over to France, to propoſe a mediation of peace, on 


# 2 of a converſation that paſſed ſome time in No- 
vember, in an interview between Mr, Monroe and two diplo- 
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the part of America, at the inſtance of England; which 
reports had, as I underſtood (impreſſed as the committee 
was with his political character), contributed to keep 
alive, if not increaſe, the ſuſpicion above referred to. 
I began, therefore, by making a kind of offer of our 
ſervices to the republic to promote peace, by way of 
mediation, according to an article in my inſtructions; 


matic members of the committee of Salut Public ; at which, by 
his defire, I was preſent. \ 

« The ſubject was introduced by Mr. Monroe's obſerving on the 
neceſſity that all powers at war muſt feel to bring their diſputes to a 
cloſe—That this was often effected by the interpoſition or mediation 
of a third power That, on the preſent occaſion, the United States, 
actuated by the warmeſt wiſhes for the tranquillity and happineſs of 
the republic, would cheerfully contribute their good offices towards 
bringing about a pacification with the allied powers, if their entremiſe 
would prove acceptable or uſeful to the republic; at the ſame time 
declaring explicitly, they were by no means diſpoſed to liſten to any 
overtures that might be made them by the other powers at war, for 
- conciliating their mediation. . 

To this it was replied, that the government received thoſe offers as 
a diſtinguiſhed mark of the friendly diſpoſition of the United States 
towards the republic, and would not loſe ſight of them :—but that ber 
enemies, if they felt a neceſſity for wee muſt make direct applica- 
tion for it; and, that the dignity of the republic, ſupported as it was 
by the ſucceſsful progreſs ot its arms, rendered this mode of treating 
only admiſſible. | | | 
et was aſked, if Mr. Monroe was in correſpondence with vir. lap? 
To which he replied, he was not. —And it was then further aſked, 
if Mr. Jay was expected ſoon in Paris? * 

Some converſation led to Mr. Monroe' s obſerving, that the ob- 
ject of Mr. Jay's miſſion to England was confined ſolely to the pro- 
curing ge for the depredations committed on our trade, and 
obtaining the ſurrender of the weſtern poſts. * 

„By the diplomatic members it was mentioned, that it was under- 
ſtood, the United States had declined acceding to ſome propotals 
made them by Sweden and Denmark, for joining their armed neu- 
trality—to which Mr. Monroe obſerved, that he was unacquainted 
with ſuch propofals ; but admitting they were made, the reſult could 
not be known, until after the opening of the ſeſſion of congrels. 

The offer of the mediation of the United States, made by Mr. 
Monroe, appeared to me to be received with coolneſs, though the 
expreſſions acknowledging their ſenſe of it were perfectly polite ; and 
in the queſtions relative to Mr. Jay, above cited, with others of more 
indifferent nature, there appeared to be couched a degree of jealouly 
and ſuſpicion of the object of his miſſion. 

| „ JOHN H. PURVIANCE.” 
Paris, January 16th, 1795. | 
| C 2 
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but in a manner to create a belief that we neither wiſned 
nor would undertake that office unleſs by ſolicitation; 
nor then, except at the inſtance of our ally; adding, that 
I wanted no immediate anſwer to this communication, 
-having made it only to inform them of the amicable 
views of our adminiſtration towards France. | 
So far my chief object was to diſcredit that report 
without noticing it. The members, however, adverted 
directly to it, aſking me whether it was true; and to 
which I replied, that it could not be true, ſince Mr. Jay 
was ſent to England upon ſpecial buſineſs only, © to 
demand compenſation for the depredations on our trade, 
and the ſurrender -of the weſtern poſts*,” to which his 
authority was ſtrictly limited. The members acknow- 
ledged, in terms ſufficiently polite, the attention which 
was ſhown upon that occaſion, by the adminiſtration, to 
the intereſt of France, as well in the offer of ſervice 
to the French republic by the United States, as in the 
confidential communication I had made upon the ſubject 
of our own affairs; and thus the conference ended. 
About this time I was applied to by Mr. Gardoqui, 
miniſter of finance in Spain, to obtain for him of the 
French government permiſhon to enter France, oſten- 
ſibly to attend certain baths on account of ill health; 
but, as I ſuppoſed, to open a negotiation for peace with 
the French republic. At firſt J was averſe to comply 
with his demand; becauſe I was perſuaded, from what [ 
ſaw of the jealous temper of the committee towards us, 
that an agency in the affairs of the enemies of France, 
however friendly the motive for it in regard to France 
might be, was more likely to increaſe than diminiſh 


- * See Mr. Purviance's note of the conference, which may be 
relied on as accurate; becauſe he interpreted between the members 
and myſelf, upon that occaſion; ſince at that time I could not fo 
much rely on my knowledge of the French language as to depend on 
myſelf in that reſpect. By his note I am alſo reminded, that other 
topics were touched on by theſe members, and, in particular, that I 
was aſked, whether I correſponded with Mr, Jay? and replied, that 
1 did not (as was the fact at the time) on political topics, which was 
dqubtleſs the object of the inquiry. I recollect too, that when the 
queſtion was propounded, it was done in a manner to impreſs me 
with a belief it was ſuſpected I made the propoſition at the inſtance of 
Mr, Jay, and ia harmony with the Britiſh goverament. 
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their diſtruſt, and by means thereof injure our own 
affairs ; and becauſe 1 did not like to repeat overtures of 
friendly offices, when it was poſſible the motive for fo 
doing might be miſinterpreted. The demand, how- 
ever, being reiterated, and paſſing by trumpet through 
the Spaniſh and French armies, I could not well avoid 
preſenting it to the view of the French government. 
I reſolved, however, in ſo doing, to expreſs myſelf in 
ſuch terms as to ſhow my independence equally of 
Spain and France; upon which principle my note to the 
committee of public ſafety of the 13th of Novem- 
ber 1794, incloſing copies of Mr. Gardoqui's letters to 
me, was drawn; for, by the manner in which I deli-. 
vered my ſentiments of Mr. Gardoqui's views in wri- 
ting theſe letters to me, it muſt have been obvious, 
that there was no political concert between him and me; 
and by the manner in which I addreſſed the committee 
upon that occaſion, it muſt have been equally fo, that 
although I wiſhed ſucceſs to the French republic, yet I 
had too high a reſpect for the United States, and knew 
roo well what was due to myſelf, to weary that bod 
with profeſſions or overtures of friendly offices, whi 
were not ſolicited. This incident I am fatisfied pro- 
duced a good effect in our favour, by drawing towards 
me the confidence of the French government, and of 
courſe to the communications which I made ic on the 
part of our own. 5 
Juſt after this, I was aſked by the diplomatic mem- 
bers of .the committee of public ſafety, whether I 
thought they could obtain by loan, of the United States, 
or within the United States, ſome money to aid the 
French government in its operations. I underſtood, 
about four or five millions of dollars were wanted, to be 
laid out in the purchaſe of proviſions and other ſupplies 
in the United States. The inquiry was rather an em- 
barraſſing one, for many reaſons. Upon a full view, 
however, of all circumſtances; I thought it beſt to 
refer the committee for an anſwer to the adminiſtration ; 
availing myſelf of the occaſion it furniſhed, to unfold 
more fully the then ſubſiſting relations of the United 
States with Britain and Spain reſpectively, with a view 
not only to diſſipate all remaining doubt on thoſe points, 
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but to engage France to aſſiſt us in our claims upon 


thoſe powers in caſe it ſhould eventually be neceſſary ſo 
to do. Shortly after this I was informed by the diplo- 


matic members of the committee of public ſafety, that 


their miniſter, then about to depart for the United 
States, would be inſtructed to propoſe to our govern- 
ment an arrangement, whereby France ſhould engage 
to ſecure the attainment of all our claims upon thoſe 
powers, when ſhe made her own treaties with them, as 
likewiſe to protect our commerce againſt the Algerines“. 

By thele ſeveral communications and explanations, 
on my part, which were much aided by the movements 
of General Wayne on the frontiers, ſhowing, that if 

we were not in a ſtate of actual war with Great Britain, 
ſo neither were we in that of actual peace; as likewiſe 
by ſome changes in the committee itſelf; it was ſoon to 
be ſeen, that the doubts which that body had heretofore 
entertained of the ſincerity of our profeſſions, and rec- 
titude of our views, began to wear away: for from 
this period may be dated a change in its policy towards 
the United States; a change which ſoon became fo vi- 
ſible afterwards. 

About this time, it is important to be remarked, 
that I received a letter from the ſecretary of ſtate, of the 
25th September 1794, which aſſured me, that in his 
judgment our negotiation with England was likely to 
fail in all its objects, and that zhat with Spain was at a 
ſtand; the courts of Madrid and London being cordial 
in their hatred of the United States, and a determina- 
tion to haraſs them through the Indians. By this letter, 
too, I was adviſed of the efforts made by the French 
miniſter, Mr. Fauchet, through his ſecretary, Mr. Le 
Blanc, to inſpire the French government with a belief, 
that certain members in our own had a Britiſh tendency ; 
and admoniſhed of the means I had to confront that 
idea, ſince I knew how Mr. Jay was reſtricted; an object 
to which my attention was now particularly called, ſince, 
under exiſting circumſtances, it was deemed indiſpenſable 
for us to fland well with the French republic f. Thus 


* Vide latter part of Appendix, No. l. g 
+ Appendix, No. II. 
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adviſed, I not only felt myſelf fortified in the meaſures 
I had already taken to cultivate a good underſtanding with 
the French government, as above ſtared ; but ſtimulated 
to purſue the ſame object by like means, with new zeal, 

By this time I had become perſonally acquainted 
with many of the members of the committee, the re- 
ſerve heretofore ſhown me being in a great meaſure 
thrown off; nor did I ever fail to ayail myſelf of the 
opportunities thereby furniſhed, to urge as a man, what 
I had ſo often before preſſed as a public miniſter; nor 
can it be doubted, that the effect thereby produced, in 
regard to the objects in view, was a ſalutary one. 

On the 18th of November 1794, the committees of 
public ſafety, commerce, and ſupplies, united, paſſed 
an arrete, by which the commiſſary of marine was or- 
dered to adjuſt the amount due to our citizens on account 
of the Bourdeaux embargo; as likewiſe for ſupplies 
rendered to the government of St. Domingo. By it, 
too, the embarraſſinents which impeded our direct com- 
merce with France, as alſo thoſe which impeded it with 
other countries, by the arbitrary rule of contraband, in 
reſpect to proviſions deſtined for thoſe countries, were 
done away. Free paſſage, in our veſſels, was likewiſe 
allowed to the ſubjects of the powers at war with France, 
other than ſoldiers and ſailors in the actual ſervice of 
ſuch powers. In ſhort, all the objects to which my 
note of the 3d of September extended, were yielded ; 
except that of allowing our veſſels to protect encmies' 
goods, which point was declared to be withheld, until 
ſuch powers ſhould agree, that the merchandiſe of French 
Citizens, in neutral veſſels, ſhould likewiſe be free. 

Thus the buſineſs of reform in our affairs with the 
French republic was happily commeuced.' By the above 
arrete an important change was actually produced in the 
general temper and conduct towards us; for by it many 
practices, very injurious to- us, and heretofore legal and 
even commendable, were now prohibited and made 
criminal. And much likewiſe was done by the miti- 
gation, which this change in the public councils, now 
become general in our favour, produced in the execu- 
tion of that which was yet tolerated ; for after this I do 
not recollect an inſtance, eſpecially in France, where a 
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veſſel of ours was brought in upon the ſuſpicion of hav- 
ing enemies' goods on board. 1 1 

But the buſineſs of reform did not end here; on the 
contrary, it was only commenced ; for not long after this 
it was propoſed by the above-named committees, united 
with that of legiſlation, in a report to the convention, as 
the part of a general ſyſtem, to put in execution likewiſe 
that article of our treaty, which ſtipulates, that free 
ſhips ſhall make free goods; which propoſition was adopt- 
ed on the 3d of January 1795, and announced to me by 
the committee of public ſafety immediately afterwards. 
Thus the ancient harmony between the two countries 
was completely reſtored by a repeal of the ſeveral de- 
erees and arretes which had diſturbed it. 
It is a circumſtance worthy of attention, that as, 
upon a former occaſion, the United States followed the 
fortune of the other neutral powers, ſuch as Denmark, 
Sweden, &c. when the decrecs reſtrictive of their com- 
merce paſſed, ſo. upon the preſent one, thoſe powers 0 
followed the fortune of the United States, by participa- 5 
ting with them in the benefit of the repeal of thoſe de- 
crees. In the former ſtage, the United States had not 
ſufficient weight to ſeparate themſelves from the condi- 
tion of thoſe powers, which were royal powers, and un- 
friendly to the French revolution; in the latter, they had 
acquired ſufficient weight to recover the ground they had 
loſt, and even to impart the advantages of it to thoſe 
wers alſo; for having been heretofore connected, it 
was now difficult for the French government to diſtin- 
guiſh, in that reſpect, between thoſe ſtates and thoſe. 
other powers. | 
Our affairs with France were now in a proſperous ſtate. 
By the repeal of the decrees under which our trade was 
harafſed, there. was an end put to complaints from that 
cauſe; and, as orders were iſſued for the adjuſtment of 
the accounts of ſuch of. our citizens as had claims upon 
the French republic, with a view to their payment, the, 
proſpect of retribution for paſt loſſes was likewiſe a good 
one. Soon. too our commerce flouriſhed beyond what 
was ever known. before ; for by virtue of our treaty with, 
France of 1778, whoſe ſtipulations were now reſpected 
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in every article, we were becoming, and actually became, 
not only the carriers of our own bulky and valuable ma- 
terials to England and her allies (with the exception, in 
their caſe, of the ſtrict contraband of war only), and of- 
courſe to every port of the ſea, which gave us a friendly 
welcome; but were likewiſe, on account of the pro- 
tection which our veſſels gave to the property of the 
enemies of France, becoming alſo the carriers of Eng- 
land and her allies in the war. Such, too, was the 
friendly bias of the people of France towards us, that 
notwithſtanding our veſſels gave no protection to French 
property againſt Engliſh cruiſers, nor in certain caſes to 
the productions of the French iſlands become American 
property, yet we were become likewiſe the principal car- 
riers of France. Even the privilege of American citi- 

zenſhip was an object of great value to the owner (I 

mean in a mercantile view); for an American citizen could 

neutralize veſſels, funds, &c. and thus profit, in many 
1 ways, by the condition of his country. Nor did France 
* invite us to the war, or manifeſt a wiſh that we ſhould 
engage in it; whilſt ſne was diſpoſed to aſſiſt us in ſe- 
curing our claims upon thoſe powers, againſt whom we 
complained of injuries. In ſhort, ſuch was our ſituation 
with the French republic, and with other powers, ſo far 
as depended on the French republic, that there was but 
one point upon which we had cauſe to feel or expreſs any 
ſolicitude, which was, that it might not vary, 

But unhappily this ſtate of things, ſo correſpondent 
with aur ancient relations with that country, ſo congenial . 
with the public ſentiment, and neceſſary to the public 
welfare, was not doomed to be a permanent one; for 
even whilſt the propoſition laſt above mentioned, was 
depending before the convention, accounts were received 
from England, that Mr. Jay had concluded a treaty 
with that power, of very different import from what I 
had been taught by my inſtructions to expect, and had 
| likewiſe taught the French government to expect, would 
reſult from his miſſion. Hitherto I had underſtood, and 
had ſo ſtated, that his powers were limited to the adjuſt- 
ment of the particular points in controverſy between the 
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two countries ; but by theſe accounts it appeared, that a 
meaty was formed, upon very different principles, where- 
by our connexion with France was effentially weakened, 
by a new and very cloſe one with England. Here then 
began a new era in our affairs, which will be, perhaps, 
for ever memorable in the annals of our country, the 
incidents attending which I will proceed to relate. 

It will readily occur to every diſpaſſionate mind, that 
this report, though merely a report, muſt have fubjected 
me to ſome embarraſſinent, which would continue till I 
was enabled completely to diſprove it. But I will not 
dwell on this circumſtance. I will proceed to narrate 
facts which ſhow how we loſt the ground we had gained 
as above, and ultimately reached the point where we 
now are. 

As ſoon as this report reached Paris, it was obvious 
that it produced in the committee a very diſagreeable 
ſenſation in regard to us; for immediately afterwards, I 
was applied to by that body in a letter, which ſtated what 
they had heard of the contents of that treaty, and afking 
in what light they were to conſider it. It happened, that 
F had received on the ſame day a letter from Mr. Jay, 
of the 25th 'of November, informing me, that he had 
concluded on the 19th of the ſame month, a treaty with 
Great Britain, which contained a declaration, © that it 
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In promiſing to communicate to the committee the 
contents of this treaty as ſoon as I knew them, I did fo, 
in the expectation of fulfilling my promiſe, when I re- 
ceived a copy of the treaty from the department of ſtare, 
and not before; for 1 expected no further information 
upon that ſubject from Mr. Jay. I concluded, as he 
had already communicated to me a part of the treaty, 
and withheld the reſidue, that he had done ſo upon ma- 
ture deliberation, and meant to communicate to me no 
more of it; and in this opinion I was the more confirmed, 
from that paſſage in his letter, which ſtared, that, 2s the 
treaty was not ratified, it would be improper to publiſh 
it; fince I could not underſtand that paſſage, otherwiſe 
than as an intimation, he ſhould withhold from me the 
other parts of the treaty, And in making that promiſe to 
the committee, I did it with a view to preſerve the ſame 
ſpirit of candour in my communications with that body 
now that the treaty was concluded, that I had done whilſt 
the negotiation was depending, a departure from which 
would doubtleſs have been immediately noticed. To 
the department of ſtate, therefore, alone, I now Jooked 
for ſuch information reſpecting that tranſaction, as the 
public intereſt required I ſhould poſſeſs ; always preſum- 
ing it would place the reſult upon a footing correipondent 
with its previous communications to me, and mine to 
the French government, with which they were ſufficiently 
acquainted, " | 

On the 16th January 1795, I received another letter 
from Mr. Jay of the 28th of November preceding, in- 
forming me that he propoſed ſoon to communicate to me, 
in cipher, the principal heads of the treaty conſidentiully. 
This information ſurpriſed and embarraſſed me. It 
ſurpriſed me, becauſe it promiſed a reſult different from 
what I had expected from his preceding letters ; and it 
embarraſſed me, becauſe, although it was for many rea- 
ſons an object of great importance with me to poſic(s 
the treaty, in caſe it were of the kind I had underſtoud 
it would be, yet I was now very averſe to reccive it, in 
caſe it were otherwiſe,” on account of the promiſe I had 
already made to the committee, to communicate to it the 
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contents, as ſoon as I knew them, as above ſtated. Thus 
circumſtanced, I reſolved to write to Mr. Jay, by a 
confidential 'perſon, and inform him of my engagement 
with the committee, requeſting a copy of the treaty to 
enable me to comply with it; urging as a motive for his 
ſending one, and truly, the good effect it would produce 
upon our affairs there; in the expectation of obtaining 
one, only in cale the treaty was of a particular import, 
in which cafe I could ſee no motive why he ſhould re- 
fuſe that mark of confidence to the committee ; and of 
preventing its being ſent, in caſe it was otherwiſe, or in 
caſe Vir. Jay did not wiſh its contents 'to be known to 
the French government ; for in either of thoſe caſes, and 
eſpecially it clogged with any condition whatever, I did 
not wiſh to poſſeſs it. I committed this letter to the care of 
Mr. Purviance, a very reſpectable and deſerving citizen 
of Baltimore, who departed with it a few days after the 
receipt of Mr. Jay's letter above mentioned, and return- 
ed with his anſwer, bearing date on the 5th of February, 
ſome time early in March following. In his reply, he re- 
fuſed to ſend me a copy of the treaty, as I had requeſted; 
urging as a motive for his refuſal, that we were an inde- 
pendent nation, &c, had a right to form treaties, &c. with 
other ſound maxims which were never queſtioned. 

Here again I concluded and hoped that the buſineſs 
between Mr. Jay and myſelf was at an end, and of courſe, 
that I ſhould, hear nothing further from him upon the 
ſubject of his treaty. But here again I was diſappointed ; 
for ſome time in March I received another letter from 
him of the 19th of February, by Colonel Trumbull ; in 
which he informed me, he had- authorized that gentle- 
man to communicate to me the contents of that treaty, 
in perfect confidence, to be imparted to no other perſon. 
This laſt letter was ſtill more extraordinary than any. 
which preceded it: for-as he had refuſed to ſend me a 
copy of the treaty, according to my requeſt, by Mr, 
Purviance, and omitted, not to ſay refuſed (though, in- 
deed, I underſtood his omiſſion in the light of a refuſal), 
otherwiſe to inform me of its contents, by that very ſafe - 
opportunity, I did not ſee how the correſpondence could 
be continued on that ſubject, on his part, Nor was my 
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ſurpriſe otherwiſe than greatly increaſed (after having in- 
formed him, that the only acceptable mode by which 
the contents of the treaty could be conveyed was by the 
tranſmiſſion of a copy of the inſtrument itſelf) at the pro- 
ſition which he now made, to communicate them to 
me verbally, upon a preſumprion that it would be more 
ſatisfaftory to me to receive them thus, than by written 
extracts from the treaty, and upon condition that I would 
communicate them to 20 other perſon whatever. This 
propoſition being altogether inadmiſſible, was of courſe 
rejected. c | 
Soon after this, Colonel Trumbull made a communi- 
cation, upon the ſubject of this treaty, to Mr. Hichborn 
of Boſton, with deſign that he ſhould communicate the 
ſame to me unconditionally ; and, of courſe, in the ex- 
pectation I would communicate it to the French govern- 
ment. In conſequence, I received this communication 
in writing from Mr. Hichborn, with the attention which 
was due to thoſe two gentlemen, whom I perſonally re- 
ſpected; and made of it, afterwards, all the uſe which a 
paper ſo informal would admit of. And thus was exe- 
cuted Mr. Jay's promiſe ro communicate to me the con- 
tents of his treaty with the Engliſh government; upon 
which topic I will now make a few obſervations only, 
and then diſmiſs it. | —_ | 
My promiſe to communicate to the committee the 
contents of Mr. Jay's treaty, as ſoon as I knew them, 
ſufficiently explains the motive of that intimation to him; 
but why demand a copy of the inſtrument for that pur- 
ſe ? Why not make my repreſentations to that body, 
upon the faith of Mr. Jay's to me, without further proof? 
Ought this to be expected under like circumſtances b 
any one ? Or, ought any perfon who refuſes to repoſe 


confidence in another, as was the caſe in the preſent in- 


ſtance, by withholding the document in queſtion, to ex- 
pect that zhat other would confide in him? Is not the very 
circumſtance of withholding a document, whilſt the 

poſſeſſing it labours to impreſs you with a belief that 
fuch are its contents, calculated to create at leaſt a ſuſ- 
Picton that the fact is otherwiſe ; and that the ſolicitude 
own proceeds from a deſire to deceive? And if ſuch 
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would be the effect of ſuch conduct on the part of a man 
indifferent or unknown to you, what ought to be expect- 
ed from it when practiſed by one in whoſe political mo- 
rality you had no confidence, and of whoſe obnoxious 
political principles and views you were already fore- 
warned, by a long acquaintance with them ? Theſe con- 
ſiderations will, J preſume, likewiſe ſufficiently explain 
why I would make no repreſentation to the French go- 
vernment of the contents of that treaty, for which I be- 
came perſonally reſponſible, upon the mere authority of 
2 ay, or otherwiſe than upon a copy of the inſtrument 
itſelt. £7) ay | 

But I had another reaſon of great weight in my mind 
for requiring a copy of the treaty from Mr, Jay, or pre- 
venting further communication with him on that ſubject, 
in caſe he would not ſend one. My object, as already 
ſtated, was, by fair and hoacft means, to remove the ſuſ- 
picions which the French government entertained upon 
that ſubject; and with a view to promote the intereſt of m 
country. If, then, Mr. Jay enabled me to accompli 
the object, by a copy of the treaty, he ſeconded my 


views: but if he did not, every. communication from 


him ſhort of that, only tended to weaken the ground 
upon which 1 ſtood ; whilſt it perſonally embarraſſed 
me. It will be remembered, that by my iuſtructions I 
ſtood upon ſtrong ground; ſince by their authority I could 


declare what I believed the treaty was, as I had before done 


what I believed it would be. But this I could not do 
in the caſe of a difference of the treacy from my inſtruc- 
tions, unleſs I remained abſolutely ignorant of its con- 
tents :. nor would the French government believe in caſe 
1 did, unleſs the declaration was ſupported by circum- 
ſtances, the moſt ſatisfaftory of which would be a belief, 
that there was no confidential underſtanding between Mr, 
Jay and myſelf; for knowing, as was to be preſumed, 
the footing upon which we ſtood before we left America, 
as well as the adminiſtration knew it, or even we our- 
ſelves, and ſuſpecting (as the commitzee always did) the 
object of his miſſion to England, which ſuſpicion was 
now revived, perhaps much increaſed, —it would not 


fail to conſtrue ſuch intimacy into a proof of my apoſ- 


(23) 
tacy, and his and my miſſion, on the part of the adrni= 
niftration, into an act of political intrigue, directed 


againſt the cauſe of liberty, of which France was to be 


alike the dupe and the victim; an imputation I not 

did not merit, but to which I was reſolved to give no 
countenance or ſanction whatever, by any part of my 
conduct. This conſideration, therefore, lkewife forti- 
fied 'me in the reſolution 1 had already taken, to requeſt 
a copy of the treaty as the only document that” could be 
uſeful to me, and neither to accept from him that or 
any other, otherwiſe than unconditionally. 

Such was my conduct upon the above occaſton, and 
ſuch the motives of it. Such was, likewiſe, Mr. Jay's 
conduct upon that occaſion, on whoſe motives I ſhall for- 
bear to comment. What they were throughout, it is 


ſubmitted to others to determine, upon a view of the 


facts and circumſtances preſented; which cannot other- 
wife than furniſh to the impartial a ſatisfactory guide. 
Henceforward, therefore, I looked to the department ot 


ſtate, for all further information reſpecting the contents: 


of that treaty ;. and in the interim, upon the faith of my 
inſtructions, and the clauſe ſent me by Mr. Jay, conti- 
nued to aſſure the committee, that, in my opinion, it 
contained nothing which ought to give them juſt cauſe 
of uneaſineſs; but if it did, that it would be diſapproved 
in America: which aſſurance was, moſt certainly, not 
without effect; ſince, by means thereof, the committee 


. was preſerved, if not in a ſtate of perfect confidence, yet 


in one of perfect tranquillity. 

Heretofore, the few letters I had received from the 
fecretary of ſtate, were written before he was apprized of 
my arrival in France; and, of courſe, referred to à ſtate 
of things which preceded that event: but about tis pe- 
riod, being the beginning of February 1795, I received 
a letter from him of the 2d of December 1794 ; which 
was written after he knew of my arrival, and upon the 
receipt of my third letter (of the 1 5th of September, of 
the ſame year), the two preceding letters having not yet 
reached him. In this he notices my addreſs to the con- 
vention; as alſo my letter to the committee of publie 
ſafety of the zd of September following; both of which 
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acts he cenſures in the moſt unreſerved and harſh. man- 


ner: In the firſt he charges me with having expreſſed a 


folicitude for the welfare of the French republic, in a 
ſtyle too warm and affectionate; much more ſo than my 


- Inſtructions warranted ; which too he deemed the more 
reprehenſible, from the confideration, that it was pre- 


ſented to the convention in public and before the world, 
and not to a committee in a private chamber; ſince thereby, 
he adds, we were likely to give offence to other countries, 
particularly England, with whom wwe were in treaty; and 


ſince, alſo, the dictates of ſincerity do not require that wwe 


Should publiſh to the world all our feelings in favour of France. 
For the future he inſtructs me, to cultivate the French 
republic with ' zeal, but without any unneceflary eclat ; 
and by my letter to the committee, demanding an in- 
demnity for ſpoliations, and a repeal of the decrees ſuſ- 
pending the execution of certain articles of our treaty 


of commerce with France, he objects that I had yielded 
an intereſt it was my duty to ſecure. To ſupport this 


charge, he ſelects out the laſt clauſe in that letter, and 
without entering into the ſpirit of the paper, or its pro- 
bable effect upon the committee, reaſons upon it as if it 


ſtood alone, and contained an abſolute and formal ſur- 


render of the right in queſtion; for which act of indiſ- 
cretion, or rather miſcondud. he intimates in pretty 
ſtrong terms, that the adminiſtration think a mere re- 
primand inadequate. | | 

To this letter I replied immediately, in one of the 
12th of February, in which J anſwered, explicitly, his 
ſeveral charges, and, I preſume, proved they were un- 
foundedin every inſtance. Upon this occaſion I thought 
proper in reply to his firſt charge, to lay open more fully 
than I had before done, ſome truths, at which, indeed, 
I had before only glanced ; particularly the light in 
which our adminiſtration was viewed by the committee 
upon my arrival* ; a circumſtance which had ſubjected 


To convey an idea of the riſe and progreſs of the diſcontent and 
diſtruſt of the French government. it would be neceſſary to go back 
to a period antecedent to my miſſion to the appointment of a man 
of the political principles and character which were known to belong 
to Mr. Morris, my predeceſſor; to his conduct during the early 
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me to ſo. many and painful embarraſſments at that pe- 
riod, and for ſome conſiderable time afterwards, and fo 
much to the injury of our affairs; details I would never 
have given, had 1 not thus been called on to do it in my 
own defence : for in truth, as I thought, after thoſe em- 
barraſſments were ſurmounted, that complete harmony 
was perpetually re-eſtabliſhed between the two coun- 
tries, it was my wiſh, as well from public confidera- 


tions; 2s from motives of perſonal delicacy towards the 


parties intereſted, to bury them in oblivion. And in 
reply to his ſecond charge, I anſwered by informing him 


that ſome time before the receipt of his letter I had tranſ- 


mitted him a copy of a decree wich carried into full 
execution the violated articles of our treaty ot commerce 
with France; whereby the very object was obtained (as 


in my judgment it had been much forwarded by the mode 


in which it was preſſed), the abandonment whereof he 
had laid to my charge. e ee 

I likewiſe thought proper, upon this occaſion, to ex- 
plain fully the light in which I had underſtood my 


miſſion, as ſtated in my iĩnſtructions; with the relation 


it bore to that of Mr. Jay; alt doubts reſpecting which, 
in the French government, I was inſtructed to remove, 
by making explanations the moſt explicit, and upon 
thoſe points upon which ſuch doubts were moſt likely to 
ariſe. In diſcuſſing this ſubje&, and ſtating how I had 


acted, I plainly told our adminiſtration within what li- 
mics I expected the reſult of that miſſion would be found; 


ſtage of the French revolution, and whilſt in office; which by con- 
_ favouring the royal party, in oppoſition to the republicat = 
e 


courſe of things, rendered him odious to the French government; 
to his being continued in place, notwithſtanding all this, till his recall 
was abſolutely demanded by the French government; and laſtly, to 


the diſcovery made by that government, that ours was not diſſatiſ- 


fied with his conduct; fince to its demand, and not to a difapproba- 
tion of any part of Mr. Morris's conduct, was his recall. owing 
which diſcovery was made by an intercepted letter from the ſecreta 
of ſtate to Mr. Morris, exprefſly aſſuring him that ſuch was t 
caſe. It would be painful to go into details on this ſubject; but tlie 
circumſtances here hinted will make it eaſy to conceive the unfavour - 
able inferences that muſt have been drawn reſpecting the temper and 
yiews of our adminiſtration, 
| E 
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intimating, that I had a character not to be ſacrificed. 
To this view, I was led by the general tone of the ſecre- 
tary*s letter, which created a doubt, whether the ground 
upon which I was placed by the adminiſtration was a 
ſolid one; for I could not conceive, if Mr. Jay's miſ- 
ſion was limited to the objects ſpecified in my inſtruc- 
tions, and was otherwiſe of the character I was. taught 
to believe it was, why ſuch ſenſibility, or rather ſuch 
diſſatisfaction, ſhould be ſhown on account of my pre- 


ſenting to, the convention, publicly, thoſe documents 
which tended to prove how ſtrong the feelings of the 


adminiſtration were in favour of thg French nation. To 
expreſs ſentiments in private, which it was wiſhed ſhould 


not become public, appeared to me a ſtrange doctrine 
to be avowed by the adminiſtration' of a free people ; 


eſpecially as it was known that the ſentiments, thus 
expreſſed, were in harmony with thoſe of the people, 
and with thoſe publicly and formally expreſſed by the 


repreſentatives of the people. Nor could I reconcile 


ſuch a ſolicitude for privacy, to any idea of conſiſtent 
or rational policy, in regard to the object of the miſ- 
ſion to England: for if the object of that miſſion way to 
preſs that government into a compliance with our juſt 
demands, as I underſtood it to be, I could not conceive 
how that prefſure could be weakened by a knowledge 
that we were upon a good footing with the French 
republic. On the contrary, I did ſuppoſe, that a know- 
ledge of that fact would produce the oppoſite effect, by 
giving us a more advantageous attitude in the negoti- 
ation, Theſe conſiderations, therefore, ſuggeſted a 
train of reflection, which gave me much diſquietude, 
from a fear that the adminiſtration had dealt uncandidly 
with me from the commencement. 

Scarcely, however, had I diſpatched this letter, when 
I received another from the adminiſtration, of the 5th 
December 1794 (three days later only than the former 
one), but of a very different import from the former 
one. In this laſt letter, my two firft of the 11th and 


25th of Auguſt 1794, were r and ap- 


proved, and a kind of apology made for the harſh 
language uſed in the preceding one. In this alſo was 


\ 


\ 
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zeal the friendſhip of the French republic; taking care 
to remove every ſuſpicion of our preferring a connexion 


with Great Britain, or weakening our old attachment to 
France.” To this letter I likewiſe gave an immediate 


anſwer, in which I affured. the ſecretary, that it had 
removed the diſquietude his former one had occaſioned ; 
and that, thus inſtructed, I ſhould continue to uſe my 
utmoſt efforts to forward the objects of my miſſion, as L 
had done before. ny r 

lt will be remembered that before the accounts of 
Mr. Jay's treaty arrived, I had availed myſelf of ſome 
incidents that occurred, to explain to the committee the 
actual ſituation of the United States in regard to Bri- 


tain and Spain; with a view, among other objects, to 
obtain the aid of France in our depending negotiations 


with each, in caſe it were deemed neceflary by our 
executive; and that the French goverament propoſed 
inſtructing its miniſter, then about to depart for Ame- 


rica, to make ſome propoſition to our adminiſtration 


upon that ſubject. But as ſoon as thoſe accounts were 
received, that project was of courſe abandoned; for it 
was entertained only at a time when it was ſuppoſed 
the miſſion to England would fail. Still, however, I 
wiſhed moſt earneſtly to embark the committee in ſup- 
port of our claims upon Spain; ſince hey formed a 


diſtinct intereſt, as yet unprovided for, and now much 
expoſed to danger by the appearance of an approaching 


ce between France and Spain; for I thought it pro- 
bable, if they were not then adjuſted, much time might 


elapſe before they would be. Nor did I doubt it would 


be eaſy to accompliſh the object, eſpecially if I could 
ſatisfy the committee, beyond all controverſy, that the 


intereſt of France was not injured by our treaty with - 


England, without which, indeed, I felt a reluctance to 
aſk that aid; and in order to enable me to do which, by 
an act of confidence and candour (in cafe I found it 
neceſſary), and not to ſatisfy any unwarrantable demands 
of the French government (ve none ſuch were made), 


_ renewed, in general but very ſtrong terms, the injunc-- 
tion formerly laid on me, to tultivate with the utmoſt | 


— 
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was a ſtrong motive why I had requeſted of Mr. Tay: 4 - 
copy of his treaty, as above related. | 
Upon due conſideration therefore of theſe circum- 
ſtances (although Mr, Purviance, to whom I entruſted 
my letter for Mr. Jay, had not yet returned), I addrefſed 
the committee upon that ſubject, in a letter of the 25th 
of January 1795, in which 1 explained, more fully than 
had before done, the nature of our claims upon Spain; 
and likewiſe endeavoured to prove, that, independent of 
rhe motive of rendering an uſeful and acceptable ſervice 
to the United States, which I preſumed was a ſtrong 
one, fince 1t would always draw after it its own reward 
from a juſt and a generous pegple—there were other 
conſiderations of intereſt, growing out of the relation 
which the territory to be benefited by the fecurity of 
thoſe rights, had* with the French iſlands, which in 
themſelves were ſufficient to prompt the French govern- 
ment to yield us that aid. To this letter I received an 
anſwer from the committee, of the 8th of February 
following, addreſſed in very polite terms, promiſing to 
examine with profound attention the obſervations I had 
ſubmitted to it, and to give me the reſult without delay. 
Thus this affair reſted till ſome time in the beginning 
of March following, when I was informed by Mr. Pelet, 
of the diplomatic ſection of the committee of public 
ſafety, and afterwards by Mr. Cambaceres, likewiſe of 
that ſection, that in reliance our treaty with England 
contained nothing injurious to France, they had ex- 
; 2 inſtructed their agent, then Rage nating with 
1 to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to ſecure for the 
ed States the points in controverſy with that power. 
And ſhortly afterwards, as their negotiation advanced, 
] was aſked, as well as I remember by thoſe members, 
as likewiſe by Boiſſy d'Anglas, whether we wiſhed to 
poſſeſs the Floridas, fince it was intimated it would be 
eaſy for France to obtain them; but which ſhe would 
not do otherwiſe than with a view to cede them to the 
United States. I replied, I had no power to anſwer ſuch 
an interrogatory; but was well perſuaded we did not 
| with an extenſibn of our territory. Well ſatisfied I am, 
that France declined taking them in her treaty with 
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Spain, which ſoon followed, from a fear it might 
weaken her connexion with the United States. 

It merits attention, that the part which the French 
government now took, with a view to ſecure the claims 
of the United States againſt Spain, in its own treaty 
with that power, was taken merely from motives of 
friendſhip thoſe ſtates, without any claim to, or 
demand of, retribution of any kind whatever. Ir equally 
merits attention, that it was taken at a time when the 
contents of the Engliſh treaty-were unknown to the 
French government, and not unſuſpected by many to 
be of a nature injurious to France. Had that treaty 
then never paſſed, and had we alſo otherwiſe preſerved 
the ground upon which we ſtood with that nation in 
the commencement of its revolution, what might we 
not have expected from its friendſhip? | 

About the middle of May I received a letter from 
Mr. Short, at Madrid, written by the defire of the duke 
of Alcudia, chief miniſter of Spain, to requeſt that I 
would, as miniſter of the United States, endeavour to 
open a new and more active negotiation between that 
power and France, he having previouſly aſſured Mr. 
Short, that the claims of the United States ſhould be 
adjuſted to their ſatisfaction. The proſpect therefore of 
ſucceſs in chat important concern, was now as fair as it 
could be. 

Shortly after this, Mr. Pinckney, who was commil- 
honed to negotiate and adjuſt our interfering claims 
with Spain, arrived in Paris on his way to Madrid. I 
informed him of what had paffed between the com- 
mittee of public ſafety and myſelf upon that 
aſſuring him I was of opinion, if 2 would explain the 
obje& of his miſſion to the committee, and aſk its 
friendly co-operation, ſatisfying it at the ſame time, 
that thè intereſts of France were not injured by our treaty 
with England, that ſuch aid would be granted. Mr. 
Pinckney was aware of the benefit which would be de- 
rived. from ſuch aid; but yet did not confider himſelf 
at liberty to obtain it, by ſhowing a copy of Mr. Jay's 
treaty, which I intimated might be neceſſary: completely 
to remove the doubts that were entertained in that fe- 
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ſpect, and therefore deemed it moſt ſuitable to ſay no- 
thing to the committee upon the ſubject of his miſſion. 
I obtained for him, however, an interview with the 
diplomatic members of the committee, by whom he 
was received with reſpeAful attention; after which he 
proceeded on his route to Spain. From this period I 
never mentioned to the committee the ſubje& of our 
diſpute with Spain; becauſe all agency in that buſineſs 
- feemed now to be completely withdrawn from it, and 
becauſe I could not well do it, under exiſting circum- 
ſtances, without violating equally the rules of decorum „ 
to both governments. By the committee, indeed, a | 
farther preſſure on my part for its aid, would moſt pro- 
bably have been deemed an act of extreme impropriety; - 
and by our adminiſtration it might have been deemed 
an indelicate and ill-timed interference with its mea- 
ſures. Had the committee, however, ſecured for us 
thoſe objects in its own'treaty, without regarding our . 
miſſion to Spain, it would have exhibited a novel ſpec- 
tacle to the world that of one government purſuing 
another with good offices, apparently againſt its wiſhes; 
nor would the ſurpriſe which that ſpectacle muſt have 
occaſioned, have been diminiſhed by a knowledge of 
the anterior details which produced it. It would at leaſt 
have greatly embarraſſed the adminiſtration to explain 
the cauſe of ſuch a phenomenon to its credit, notwith- 
Randing the advantage thereby gained to the public, 
Such was the ſtate of things when Mr. Pinckney ar- 
rived in Spain ; who very wiſely and very fortunately 
puſhed his negotiation to a cloſe, whilſt that ſtate laſted. 
Some time 1n the beginning of May 1795, I received 
a letter of the 8th March, from the ſecretary of ſtate, 
and ſhortly afterwards two others; one of the 1 5th Fe- 
„ and the other of the 7th of April following. In 
that of the 1 5th February, the ſecretary informed me he 
had not then -received Mr. Jay's treaty, but obſerves, 
© Tt is probable our commercial intercourſe has alſa _ 
been regulated: ſay, if you pleaſe, that a treaty has 
been concluded for commerce alſo, &c.” He adds, 
ce that in the principal heads of the negotiation, the 
ſurrender of the poſts, the vexations and ſpoliations of 
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dur commerce, and the payment of the Britiſh debts, 
France can have no poſſible concern ;” that by our treaty 
with her, ſhe enjoys all the advantages of the moſt fa- 
voured nation, &c. And by that of the 8th of March, he 
acknowledged the receipt of the Britiſh treaty on the 5th, 
but ſays it will remain undivulged by the executive till 
the 8th of June, when the ſenate would convene to de- 
liberate on it. In this he notices the uneaſjneſs of the 
French miniſter on account of that treaty, upon which 
point he makes ſome general obſervations declaratory of 
our right to regulate, by treaty, our affairs with England, 
in regard to the poſts, N and commerce, as we 
pleaſed; adding, that, ** fo far as a curſory peruſal of the 
treaty enabled him to ſpeak, he diſcovered no reaſonable 
ground for difſatisfaction in the French republic. ” And 
in that of the 7th of April, the ſame ſentiments in general 
were expreſſed, with a remark, * that the confining of 
the contents of the treaty to the preſident and ſecretary 
of ſtate, was not from any thing finiſter towards France, 
but from the uſages in ſuch caſes; not from an unwil- 
lingneſs that the executive conduct ſhould be canvaſſed, 
but from a certain fitneſs and expectation ariſing from 
ſuch a diplomatic act.“ He adds alſo, © that the inva- 
riable policy of the preſident is, to be as independent as 
poſſible of every nation upon earth, &c.” 
By theſe letters it appeared that Mr. Jay had concluded 
a treaty upon other principles than thoſe to which his 
powers were reſtricted, as inferred from my inſtructions; 
and of courſe, that the nature and object of his miſſion 
to England had been miſrepreſented, through me, to 
the French government. This circumſtance ſubjected 
me to a degree of embarraſſment which may be eafily 
conceived ; nor was it leſſened by the intimation of the 
ſecretary, that he ſaw no reaſonable ground for diſ- 
ſatisfaction in the French republic, eſpecially as he ad- 
mitted the uneaſineſs of its miniſter, and likewiſe with- 
held from me the contents of the treaty; a reſerve I 
could not account for upon any conſiſtent 1 on 
the part of the adminiſtration; nor otherwiſe, but upon 
its belief that the treaty would be deemed injurious to 
France by the French government. The more, there- 
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fore, I reflected | upon this ſubjed, the more uneaſineſs 
it gave me. I was aware of the reproach to which I was 
perſonally expoſed, let the commercial part of the treaty 
be what it might. But this was noc the only conſidera- 
tion which gave me pain: I was alſo Xe: that this 
tranſaction would bring on a criſis in our affairs, which 
might be productive, in many reſpects, of much harm. 
Soon, however, | refolved upon the line of conduct, 
which, in the then juncture of affairs, it became me to 
purſue. That the adminiſtration had injured me, was a 
point upon which 1 had no doubt; that it had likewiſe 
compromiſed its own credit, and with it that of the 
United States, was alſo a truth equally obvious to my 
mind. But the regard due to theſe conſiderations was 
the point ta be determined. What did the honour and 
intereſt of my country require from me in the actual 
ſtate of affairs? What was my object in accepting the 
miſſion to the French republic; and how, under exiſting 
circumftances, could that object be beſt pronuoted ? 
Theſe were conſiderations of primary importance, which 
preſented themſelves, and claimed a more early and dif- 
nate deciſion. Upon mature reflection, therefore, 
it appeared that J had but one alternative, which was, to 
remain where I was, and proceed in the functions of my 
office, notwithſtanding the embarrafſmepts to which I 
might be perſonally ſubjected; or toretire, and, in re- 
uring, to do it tranquilly, without explaining my mo- 
tives for it; or, by explaining them, denounce the ad- 
miniſtration to the public. But by withdrawing tran- 
quilly, I ſhould not only have admitted the. miſ- 
conduct of the adminiſtration, which I did not then 
wiſh to admit, but likewiſe my own; ſince it would have 
expoſed me to the fuſpicion of having accepted the truſt 
to {erve a particular purpoſe, and withdrawing after that 
was accompliſhed.  Betides, it ſeemed probable that my 
retreat at that moment, in either mode, might have 
ſome influence in inducing the French government to 
adopt a ſyſtem of policy towards us, which it was equally 
my duty and my wiſh to prevent. I reſolved, therefore, 
to ſtand firm at my poſt, and, let occurrences be what 

they might, to continue, as if had done befare, to uſe 
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my y utmoſt endeavours to preſerve harmony between the 
two countries; fince that being an object invariable in 
my mind, I did not ſee how 1 could abandon it at 
a moment when it was menaced by a new danger, 
from whatever cauſe or quarter 1 To this re- 
ſolution too I was the more inclined, from the con- 
ſideration, that it was now probable, in caſe the treaty 
with England was in other reſpects of a different import 
from what I had been taught to expect it would be, and 
ſhould likewiſe be ratified that I ſhould be recalled by 
the adminiſtration 3 which compulſory mode of retreat 
preferred to a voluntary one, upon the principle, if 
the adminiſtration took that meaſure without ſhowing a 
ſufficient cauſe for it, conſiſtent too with its previous de- 
clarations, that it would not only furniſh to the world a 
new datum, whereby the better to eſtimate its general 
policy ; but likewiſe leave me completely at liberty to 
explain, in every particular, the motives of my own 
conduct. 

Having then reſolved to ſtand at my poſt, or rather 
not deſert it by a voluntary retreat, the path before me, 
though likely to be difficult, was nevertheleſs a direct 
one. Oa the one hand it was my duty, let the treaty be 
what it might, to endeavour by all ſuitable means to re- 
concile the French government to it; and on the other, 
to ſtate faithfully to our own ſuch facts and circum- 
ſtances as occurred, tending to ſhow the impreſſion 
which the treaty made on the French government; ſo 
that the adminiſtration, being correctly adviſed, might 
act accordingly. Upon this principle, therefore, I re- 
plied to the ſecretary, in anſwer to his letters above 
mentioned, that I regretted the deciſion of the admini- 
{tration to keep the treaty ſecret for the term ſpecified ; 
ſince, as I had explained to the French government the 
object of Mr. Jay's miſſion whilſt its iſſue was uncertain, 
it was thought ſtrange the reſult ſhould be now with- 
held ; a circumſtance too, I added, which, by keeping 
alive the ſuſpicions that were at firſt imbibed of its con- 
tents, would not fail to. prove hurtful to our affairs 
in the interim. I aſſured him, however, that I ſhould 
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continue to endeavour to inſpire the French govern- 


ment with a confidence, either that the treaty contained 
nothing improper, or would not be ratified in caſe it 
did *. 

About the laſt of June or beginning of July 1795, 


Colonel Humphreys, then reſident miniſter of the United 


States at Liſbon, arrived at Paris, with a view to obtain 
of the French government its aid in ſupport of our 
negotiations with the Barbary powers. He brought no 
letter from the adminiſtration to the French government, 
to authorize his treating with it in perſon, and of courſe 
it became my duty to apply in his behalf for the aid that 
was deſired. Accordingly I addrefled a letter to the 


committee of public ſafety on the 5th of July 1795, 


opening the ſubject ro its view generally, and requeſting 
its aid in ſuch mode as ſhould be agreed between us. 1 
own I made this application with reluctance, becauſe, 
under exiſting circumſtances, I did not think it could be 


made without compromitting in ſome degree the credit 


of the United States; for between governments as 


between individuals I deem it undignified, however 


friendly their antecedent relation may have been, to 
ſolicit good offices, at a time when the friendſhip of 
the ſoliciting party is doubted, as was the caſe in the 
preſent inſtance. But I own alſo that my reluctance was 
diminiſhed by the knowledge that the adminiſtration 
poſſeſſed the treaty with England whilſt Colonel Hum- 

hreys was in America, and the preſumption thence 
ariſing, that this objection was weighed and over-ruled 
before his departure. Having however made the ap- 
plication, I was reſolved to purſue the object of it with 
the utmoſt poſſible zeal. In conſequence, I ſought and 
had many. conferences with the members of the di- 
plomaric ſection of the committee of public ſafety, and 
the commiſſary of foreign affairs, upon the ſubject; in 
which I was aſſured the aid defired ſhould be given 
in the moſt efficacious manner that it could be, After 
ſome delays too, attributable at one time to us, on ac- 
count of the ſituation of our funds, and at another, to 
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the committee, then much occupied with their own 
affairs, arrangements were taken for purſuing thoſe ne- 


| 2 under the care of Joel Barlow, and with the 


ull aid of France. At the moment however when Mr. 
Barlow was upon the point of embarking with our pre- 
ſents, &c. intelligence was received that a Mr. Donald- 
ſon, whom Colonel Humphreys had left at Alicante 
with a conditional power, but in the expectation that 
he would not proceed in the buſineſs till he heard further 
from him, had paſſed over to Algiers, and concluded a 
treaty with that regency, and of courſe without the aid 
of France: — and thus ended our application to the 
French government for its aid in ſupport of our negotia- 
tions with thoſe powers, and nearly in the ſame manner 
as that did, which I made for its aid in ſupport of our 


2 with Spain. But as Mr. Barlow was like- 


wiſe empowered by Colonel Humphreys to treat with 
Tunis and Tripoli, and the real ſtate of the buſineſs with 
Algiers was unknown; it was ſtill thought adviſable 
that he ſhould proceed thither, in the hope, by con- 
centring in his hands our general concerns with thoſe 
regencies, that not only any error which had been com- 


mitted, if ſuch were the caſe, might be corrected, but 


that by his obſervations upon the character and circum- 


ſtances of thoſe powers, ſuch light might alſo be ob- 


tained, as would prove uſeful in the guidance of our 
affairs with them for the future. Accordingly Mr. 
Barlow departed ſoon after this in the diſcharge of the 
duties of the truſt repoſed in him, and to whoſe very 


important and extraordinary ſervices to his country, in 


the courſe of his miſſion, I with pleaſure add here 
my teſtimony to that of all thoſe who are acquainted 
with his conduct in it. | Z 
From this period I had but one obje& to attend to 
—the preſervation of our actual footing with France, 
which was, as already ſhown, as favourable as we could 
wiſh it to be. Nor was there any cauſe to apprehend a 
change for the worſe, unleſs it was produced by the 
Engliſh treaty. But the contents of that treaty were un- 
known; and of courſe —_ could be no fair ground for a 
2 
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change of policy towards us on the part of France. 
And upon the ſubject of it, but little was now ſaid, 
either by the committee or myſelf, in our occaſional 
interviews. By the committee indeed it was never 
mentioned even informally, except when ſome occur- 
rence brought to view the ſubſiſting relations between 
the United States and France; ſuch, for example, as the 
arrival of Colonel Trumbull, Mr. Jay's ſecretary, of 
Mr. Pinckney on his route to. Spain, and of Colonel 
Humphreys, as above ſtated; or upon ſome preſſure 
for the ſettlement of the claims of individuals; upon 
which occaſions it was eaſy to perceive it was a ſubject 
not loſt fight of. And by me it was never introduced; 
for as I had no new communication to make to the com- 


mittee upon it, whereby to remove the ſuſpicions that 


were entertained of its contents, and any alluſion to it in 
that ſtate could of courſe only ſerve to revive unpleaſant 
ſenſations to our diſadvantage, I thought it moſt eligible 
to keep it out of view, I continued however to look 
wich anxious expectation to the adminiſtration, in the 
hope of receiving from it ſoon ſuch information re- 
ſpecting that treaty, and of the future views of our 
government towards France, as might at leaſt preſerve 
the ſubſiſting harmony between the two nations. 

Early in June 1795 accounts were received in Paris 
that the Britiſh government had revived its order for 
the ſeizure of proviſion- veſſels deſtined for France. At 
that period Paris, and many other parts of France, were 
in the greateſt diſtreſs for proviſions; in conſequence 
whereof, the attention of the government was directed 


with great ſolicitude to thoſe quarters whence ſupplies 


were expected, particularly to the United States of 
America, where great ſums had been expended in the 
purchaſe of them, Unfortunately however, but few of 
thoſe veſſels reached their deſtination; for in general they 
were taken into port by the Britiſh cruiſers. It was foon 
obvious that this aggreſſion of Great Britain upon the 
rights of neutral nations, being made with the intent to 


_ Increaſe the diſtreſs of famiue which was then raging at 


Paris, and thereby promote the diſorders which were in 
part attributable to that cauſe, excited a ferment 1n the 
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French councils, which was not pointed againſt Great 
Britain alone. The neutral powers were likewiſe. ani- 
madverted upon, particularly the United States, to 
whom the attention of the committee was, as I had reaſon 
to believe, in a more eſpecial manner drawn, by the re- 
port of one of its ſecret agents from England, who ſtarted 
that he was adviſed there, through a channel to be relied 
on, that the Engliſh adminiſtration had intimated, the 
meaſure would not be offenſive to our government, 
ſince it was a caſe provided for between the two govern- 
ments. I was however happy to find that this re 
which I treated with contempt, was at the time not 
much attended to by the committee; for it was deemed. - 
impoſſible that our government ſhould give a ſanction 
to the ſyſtem of kings for ſtarving France. Neverthe- 
leſs, after the treaty appeared, I thought it my duty to 
communicate the purport of that report to the admini- 
tration, with the comments that were made on that 

of the treaty which was ſuppoſed to authorize the Britiſh 
ſeizures ; in the hope that ſuch a conduct would be ob- 
_ ſerved in regard to that proceeding of the Engliſh 
government, as would exempt us from the imputation 
of countenancing it *. 

About the middle of Auguſt 1795, American ga- 
zettes were received at Paris, containing copies of the 
Engliſh treaty, whereby its contents were made known 
tothe committee of public ſafety without my aid. From 
this period therefore all myſtery upon that ſubje& was 
at an end. The poſſeſſion of the treaty enabled the 
French government to judge for itſelf upon all the 
points which it involved. Nor was the effect which 
it produced an equivocal one; for there did not appear 
to me to be a deſcription of perſons, not in the intereſt 
of the coaleſced powers, who did not openly and ſeverely 
cenſure it. True it is, it made its appearance at a time 
when it was likely to produce the worlt effect, being 

when Paris and many other parts of France were, as 
above mentioned, in the utmoſt diſtreſs for proviſions, 


* See Appendix, No. IV. 
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and when the Britiſh were likewiſe ſeizing our proviſion- 
veſſels deſtined for their relief. 

It will readily occur, from a variety of conſiderations, 
that my fituation was now truly an embarraſſing one. 
1 had, however, long before this ſettled in my mind, 
the part it became me to act during this criſis of 
our affairs; which was, to do every thing in my power, 
conſiſtent with propriety, to reconcile the French go- 
verament to that treaty. I had therefore now no new 
deciſion to make, but fimply to purſue that which I had 
already made. But as yet, it was not known that the 
treaty was ratified, nor certain that it would be; for the 
ſpontaneous and almoſt univerſal diſapprobation that 
was beſtowed upon it throughout the United States, as 
ſoon as it was ſeen, was ſufficient at leaſt to inſpire a 
doubt on that point: nor had I any letter from the de- 

rtment of ſtate of a late date, to intimate the courſe 
our adminiſtration was likely to take, At this period, 
therefore, comprehending the months of Augutt and 
September 1795, I did not know how to act; for ad- 
mitting that neither my previous well-known political 

principles, nor the communications I had made to the 
French government, which were in oppoſition to the 
reſult now betore it, impoſed upon me any reſtraint, 
though, doubtleſs, in ftrict propriety they ought fo to 
have done, yet until our government took a part, it 
was impoſſible for me to take one. Had 1, for example, 
turned out in that ſtage as a partiſan of the treaty, and 
provoked a diſcuſſion of its merits with the French 
government, and a month afterwards received advice 
from the adminiſtration, that at was rejected, I ſhould 
not only have expoſed myſelf to contempt, but likewiſe 
have deprived the United Statcs of the merit which the 
rejection would have entitled them to with the French 
nation. Beſides, what advantage was to be gained by 
fuch a courſe of proceeding in any ſtage? Was it not 
always 1n time to diſcuſs the merits of that treaty, when 
the French government reſolved to do it? and was it 
not my duty, ſeeking to preſerve harmony between the 
two countries, to labour rather to prevent a diſcuſſion 
throughout, than to promote one? A certain portion of 
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reſerve, therefore, on my part, was now particularly 
neceſſary; and ſuch was the conduct which I obſerved. 
At the ſame time, I affirm, that it was my invariable 
practice to avail myſelf of every opportunity that oc- 
curred, to inculcate by all the means in my power, as 
well by obviating ſuch objections as were made to the 
treaty, in the beſt way I could, as by urging conſider- 
ations of a more general nature, the propriety and po- 
licy of preſerving the ſubſiſting harmony between the 
two countries, and with what effect will be ſeen by the 
documents which follow. 

At this period I witneſſed a very extraordinary poli- 
tical phenomenon. The appearance of the treaty ex- 
cited the general diſguſt gf France againſt the American 
government, which was. now diminiſhed by the oppo- 
ſition which the American people made to the treaty; 
for as ſoon as France ſaw that the Americans took up the 
cauſe as their own, and were indignant at a meaſure 
which they thought arranged them on the fide of Britain 
and of kings, agaiaſt France, and public liberty; from 
that moment did a friendly ſentiment diſcover itſelf in 
her councils, and throughout the community, towards 
us, which, by moderating the temper of the French 
government, promoted of courſe the views of the admi- 
niſtration. The contrary effect was charged upon that 
diſplay of the public ſentiment in America; but the 
charge was dictated more in the ſpirit of party than of 
true philoſophy; for it was not warranted at the time by 
the principles of the human heart, nor did it correſpond 


_ with the fact. 


But near the middle of September had now arrived, 
and [I had heard nothing from the adminiſtration. of its 
deciſion on the Britiſh treaty, or its views in that reſpect, 
and in the interim had the mortification to ſee that we 
daily loſt ground, which it would not be eaſy to recover. 
In ſhort, it was obvious not only that the French go- 
vernment no longer confided in the amicable profeſſions 
of our own, but that this treaty had otherwiſe produced 
an effect ſo unfavourable in the public councils towards 
us, as to give cauſe to apprehend, in caſe it were rati- 
fied, conſequences of a very ſerious nature. 


/ 
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By 1 my original inſtruction it appeared, that in caſe 
our negotiation with England failed, and meaſures of 
ſome tone were in conſequence taken towards her, that 
much reliance would be put on France. It was, in fact, 
the plain import of thoſe inſtructions, that if war was 
reſorted to, which in that caſe ſeemed to be contem- 
plated by the adminiſtration, that we ſhould be arranged 
again on the ſame fide with France, our firſt and natural 
ally (to uſe the words of the adminiſtration), fince I was 
— inſtfufted to let that be ſeen by the French go- 
vernment. And by ſubſequent letters, particularly that 
of the 25th of September 1794, this idea was reiterated 
and enforced. It was upon this principle that 1 touched 

n that topic, in my communications with the com- 
mittee of public ſafety, at a certain period, the reſulc 
whereof was always made known to the adminiſtration 
immediately afterwards. Nor can it be doubted, in caſe 
that negotiation had failed, or the treaty been rejected, 
chat ſuch would have been the policy of our adminiſtra- 
tion. Having then at that period intimated the reliance 
which in that caſe might be placed on France, it became 
my duty, now that it appeared probable the treaty would 
be rejected, and myſelf in conſequence called on to 
verify the intimations I had given of the diſpoſition of 
France, to ſupport our claims againſt that power, to 
ſtate the arrangements it would be neceſſary for us to 
adopt, to ſecure that ſupport. Accordingly I informed 
the adminiſtration explicitly, that if the treaty was re- 
jected, and it was withed to command with effect the 
fortunes of France, in any further negotiation with 
England, we, remaining at pedce, and relying on France 
for the ſupport of thoſe claims againſt that potver, without 
effort of our own, that under exifting circumſtances it 
would not only be neceſſary for the adminiſtration to 
_ iſelf of ſome well-known pronounced character, 
rd to the great queſtion which now agitates the 
— to whoſe care the negotiation ſhould be com- 
mitted, but that, in other reſpects, extraordinary cir- 
cumſpeRion ſhould be uſed in the proſecution of the 
negotiation itſelf:— for otherwiſe, it would not com- 
mand the confidence of France, nor could her ſupport 
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without it, be counted on as ſure or effectual. If this 
was done, I repeated to the adminiſtration my aſſurance 
that I was fatisfied the full aid of France might be oh- 
tained, to ſupport our claims upon that power, and upon 
terms fair and honourable to us: nor have I a doubt, 
that ſuch ſupport, wiſely managed in negotiation, would 
have been effectual. | | 

About the laſt of September, or firſt of October, 1795, 
I received ſeveral letters from the ſecretary of ſtate, of 
which thoſe of June 1ſt, July 2d, 14th, and 21ſt, alone 
merit attention: all of which came to hand at or about 
the ſame time, and generally by the route of England ; 
the veſſels by which they were ſent being taken into 
port there, under the order of the Britiſh government, 
which iſſued in the ſpring, for ſeizing all veſſels laden 
wich proviſions deſtined for France. 

The letter of June 1ſt, contained a juſtification of the 
conduct of the adminiſtration, in forming a commercial 
treaty with Great Britain at that period; and likewiſe 
à vindication of the adminiſtration againſt the charge 
of a want of candour (which ſeemed to be apprehended) 
in the explanations that were given by it,'of the motives 
of that miſſion; in which the idea of a commercial power 
was always withheld. The letter of July ad, contained 
advice, that the treaty was not ratified, and that the 
preſident was undecided upon the point of ratification; 
which uncertainty too, as to the ratification, was in- 
creaſed by thoſe of the 14th and 21ſt. A copy of the 
treaty accompanied the letter of July 2d; and a copy of 
- the correſpondence with Mr, Adet, upon the ſubject of 

the treaty, that of ſuly 14th, es: 
It was inferred from theſe letters, that, when that of 
June 1ſt was written, the executive had reſolved to 
ratify the treaty, in caſe the ſenate approved it, and 
that the heſitation which afterwards took place, pro- 
ceeded. more from the ſhock which the general diſap- 
probation of the treaty by the people gave the admint- | 
ſtration, than from any diſinclination on its own part to 
the ratification. It was likewiſe inferred, that that letter 


was written with a view to lay the foundation for ſuch 
G- | 
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an event, in the expectation, the ratification would pro- - 


bably embroil us with. Frapce. In one particular the 


contents of this letter affected me perſonally, by affirm- 


ing that my inſtructions had not warranted the con- 
ſtruckion 1 had given them, in explaining as I had 
done the motives of Mr. Jay's miſſion to London. 
In this was opened a ſubje& for diſcuſſion between 


the executive and myſelf, of a very delicate nature. 
It was however ſtill my hope that our affairs with the 


French republic would be ſo managed, as to prevent 
any controverſy whatever, or even diſcuſſion of an un- 
friendly kind, between the two governments, and, in 


any event, my firm reſolution to engage in none of 


a perſonal nature, with either of them, if to be avoided. 
Upon this principle I anſwered the above letters of the 
ſecretary, ſimply by an acknowledgment of their re- 


ceipt; repeating to him at the ſame time my afſurance, 


that L had done, and ſhould continue to do, every thing 


in my power, not only by a proper uſe of the docu- 


ments and lights derived from him, but of ſuch others 
as my own imperfect experience and erring judgment 


bad ſupplied, to preſerve nan between the two 
countries. 


It happened chat a few days alter, the receipt of the 


; correſpondence between the ſecretary of ſtate and Mr. 


Adet, which accompanied the letter of the 14th of July 


ore noticed, I hade occaſion to uſe, and accordingly 


did. uſe it. I had called upon Mr. Jean Debry, the 
member of the committee of public ſafety, who was 
charged with American affairs, to procure the paſſports, 
diſpuches, &c. which. were, promiſed by the French go- 
vernment for Mr. Barlow, who was upon the point. of 
departing for Algiers, to purſue the negotiation of our 
treatics with the Barbary powers. Scarcely however was 
this copic cloſed, when my attention was drawn by this 
member to another, that of our treaty, with England, 
which he ſaid was conſidered by the committee as injuri- 
ous to France. He added, that he was then preparing a 
letter in behalf of the commi tee, and by its order, to me 
upon that ſubject. We di! cufſed this point ſome time, ull 
at length I aſked him if the committee had received che 
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correſpondence of our ſecretary of Cate, and Mr. Adet's 
upon it; to which he replied in the negative.—I then 
aſked permiſſion to put into his hands a copy of that cor- 
reſpondence; requeſting further, that the letter ſpoken of 
might be deferred until the committee had examined 
and weighed it; to which he readily affented : a copy of 
the correſpondence was in conſequence ſent him on the 
next day, or very ſoon afterwards “. It was upon this 


* See Mr. Purwiance n note 8 85 os 
About the end of September, or perhaps the beginning of October 
laſt, 1995, T accompanied Mr. Monroe at a conference he had with 
the repreſentative Jean Debry, then a member of the committee of 
Salut Public, and charged with the department of American affairs. 
This conference was for the bet engaging the good offices of 
the French government in aid of our negotiations, then pending with 
Algiers, &c. Applications on the ſame ſubject had ſome time before 
been made to the committee, and affurances returned, that meaſures 
would be taken to promote our wiſhes. | 
The converſation digreſſing from the above topic to others, turned 
on that of the treaty concluded. between the United States and 
England, a copy of which, with the news of its ratification by the 
ſenate, accompanied by certain comments or ſtrictures thereon by a 
French citizen, Jean Debry ſaid had been juſt received by the com- 
mittee; and, if I recollect right, he immediately after hinted at the diſ- 
ſatisfaction excited by this treaty in the mind of the government. _ 
Being aſked by Mr. Monroe if they had received the correſpond- 
ence which had paſſed between their miniſter Mr, Adet, and our 
government, on the ſubject, he replied, they had not; —whereupon he 
was promiſed by Mr. Monroe a copy of that correſpondence; and it 
=_ accordingly delivered to him the next day, or in a very few days 
Akter. | | i 
Upon his intimating to Mr. Monroe the intention of the committee 
ta addreſs him a letter upon the ſubject of the treaty, it was requeſted 
this letter might be deferred until the correſpondence juſt ſpoken of 
had been examined and weighed by the committee. —In this propoſi- 
tion he acquieſced, and preſumed they would likewiſe. —The topic 
being purſued, Mr. Monroe took occaſion to repreſent the great im- 
portance of cool and diſpaſſionate meaſures on the part of the French 
vernment in their relation with the United States, afſuring J. 
ebry, that the purſuit of ſuch meaſures could not fail to produce the 
happieſt effects, while fron! a different policy might flow conſequences 
highly gratifying to the enemies of both republics. 2 
Some particular expreſſion uſed oy Mr. Monroe, in urging this 
point, provoked on the part of J. Debry a reply, in which he dwelt 
at ſome length, and with ſome warmth too, upon the perfect compe- 
"renty of the French government to diſcern and decide upon what 
meaſures were proper to be taken by it under particular circum- 
. -4 2 . . 7 
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ground that T intimated, in my letter of the 20th of 
October, my opinion, that, if the treaty. was ratified, I 
ſhould hear from the French government upon the 
ſubject of it: of the ſymptoms of diſcontent which 
I witnefled, I had before given frequent intimations. 
On the 24th of October 1795, the convention cloſed 
its career, by transferring its powers to the preſent go- 
vernment of France, founded in a conſtitution which 
had been regularly ſubmitied to the people, and adopt- 
ed by them. To this new government were likewiſe 
transferred the ſubſifting relations between France and 


other powers, comprehending, of courſe,” thoſe with the 


United States of America. 2 

Juſt before this change of government in France, 
Mr. Fauchet arrived from the United States with an ac- 
count that the treaty was ratified; of whoſe arrival, 
diſſatisfaction with the treaty, and apparent favourable 
reception by the committee of public ſafety, I informed 
our adminiſtration in my letter of the 5th of November, 


which immediately followed. 
In the beginning of December 1795, I received two 


letters from Mr. Pickering, who had been called by 
the preſident proviſionally to the department of ſtate, 
upon the reſignation of Mr. Randolph; the firſt of 
which bore date on the 12th, and the ſecond on the 
14th of September of the fame year. By that of the 
12th, I was informed officially, and for the firſt time, 
that the treaty was ratified, although near a month had 
elapſed ſince the ratification. And by that of the 14h, 
I was adviſed of an attempt made by the captain of a 


Britich frigate to ſeize Mr. Fauchet, the late French 


miniſter, within the limits of the United States, on his 


ſtances; upon its uniform friendly diſpoſition towards the United 
States; and upon the evil effects that muſt reſult fromafinal adoption 
of the treaty with Britain. \ 

Some hints too were given by J. Debry of a project which had been 
ſketched, for either extending or ſtrengthening the exiſting con- 
nexions between the two republics, which, from its not being ſul. 
ciently matured, and owing to the other great labours of the com- 


mittee, had not been hitherto intimated to Mr. Monroe. 


J. H. PURVIANCE. 


Par, Auguft 1796. 
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return home, as likewiſe of the meaſures taken by our 
adminiſtration to obtain of the Britiſh government ade- 
quate ſatisfaction to the United States for that violation 
of their rights. AC ; 
The letter of the 12th of September, firſt above 
mentioned, which announced the ratification of the 
treaty, was written expreſsly for the purpoſe of deſigna- 
ting to me the conduct I was to oblerve for the future, 
and in conſequence of the ratification, in my deport- 
ment towards the French republic. It will, therefore, 
” proper to preſent here conciſely the ſubſtance of that 
etter. 
Mr. Pickering begins by obſerving, that as the treaty 
with Grear Britain was ratified, and likely to become a 
compact between the two nations, it was proper I ſhould 
become poſſeſſed of the opinions of our government, 
eſpecially as it appeared probable, from my letters and the 
movements of diſalfected perſons in the United States, that 
unfavourable impreſſions upon the. government and 
people of France were to be apprehended. He adds, 
that from motives of friendſhip, and with a view -to 
223 tranquillity and ſatisfaction, the adminiſtration 
had acted with the utmoſt candour- towards the French 
government in every ſtage of the negotiation ; of which 
he gives the explanations that were made it of the motives 
of Mr. Jay's miſſion to London, whilſt the negotiation 
was depending, and the communication of the treaty to 
Mr. Adet, after the advice of the ſenate, and before the 
_ ratification by the preſident, as diſtinguiſhed examples: 
affirming, that by the treaty itſelf the rights of France, 
whether foun-led in the laws of nations or treaties with 
the United States, remained unviolated and unimpaired. 
He then adverts to the late ſeizures by order of the 
Britiſh government, of proviſion- veſſels deſtined to 
France, as a circumſtance likely to create inquietude, 
with a view to explain the 18th article; which he ſays 
had been miſrepreſented in America as being unfriendly 
to France. The firſt paragraph of that article, he 
admits, had departed from the ſpirit of modern treaties, 
in allowing certain articles of merchandiſe, made Sree 
by ſuch treaties, to be deemed contraband of war; but 
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yet, tis ſays, we have not 3 from the wick of the 
old law of nations, by admitting any article to be con- 
traband which by that law was not. Britain, he ſaid, 
would not relax; and therefore the beſt that could be 
done in that caſe, was to recite in the treaty the liſt of 
contraband deſignated by the old law, by way of adver- 
. tiſement lo our maritime and commercial people, to admoniſh 
them of a riſk which exifled. And by the ſecond para- 

raph of that article, which refers to the doctrine in- 
ſiſted on by England, that proviſions may be contra- 
band when deftined to places not blockaded or inveſted, 
he ſays, that, without acknowledging her doctrine, we 
have guarded againſt its ill effects, by ſtipulating that 
when proviſions, and other articles not generally con- 
traband, ſhall become ſuch, and for that reaſon be 
ſeized, they fhall not be coafiſcated, but paid for: a ſti- 
ulation, he adds, it was evidently expedient for the 
ä Uaiceg States to obtain, ſince by it our commerce is no 
longer left a prey to future ſpoliations, without” any definite 
means of liquidation or redreſs : that, whether it was beſt 
to oppoſe this pretenſion of England by forte, was a que 
tion Whick pertained to the proper authorities of the United 
States io decide, wio alone had a right to determine in 
what manner it was beſt to obviate an evil, and when it 
was proper to repel an injury e that, as an independent 
nation, we were the excluſive judges and competent guar- 
- dians of whatever concerned our intereſt, policy, and 
honour ;- upon which ſubjects we would never aſk the 
advice, or be governed by the councils, ot any foreign 
nation whatever. He then proceeds to animadvert upon 
the impolicy of going to war with England; ſince 
thereby, he ſays, our commerce would be ruined, and 
thouſands of our citizens be ſhut vp or die in jails and 
priſon-ſhips ; our landed intereſt would ſuffer ; agricul- 
ture decline; the ſources of revenue fail, and other 
thouſands of our citizens dependant on it, be involved 
in ruin; wherice would follow-the calamity of a direct 
tax to ſupport. the war: and happy ſhould we be if our 
mistortunes ended there, or if we could contemplate 
only a foreign war, in which all hands and hearts might 
unite. He adds, that by going to war 6 
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hurt France, ſince our ports would be blocked up, and 
our commerce at an end: that 4 fruitleſs diverfor on 
the ſide of Canada would nearly bound our efforts: 
whereas, whilſt we remained neutral, the aid we give her 
was i nmenſe; for as, by the clauſe in queſtion, pay- 
ment was ſtipulated for our proviſions deſtined to France, 
' when taken, being contraband, it was preſumed our 
merchauts would find therein a new ſtimulus for puſhing 
their enterpriſes to that country. He affirms, however, 
that the late order for ſeizing did not proceed from that 
claufe ia the treaty ; becauſe the Britiſh had ſeized 
before the treaty, and becauſe alſo the order applied to 
other neutral powers with whom there was no ſimilar, 
ſtipulation. Finally, he proceeds to lay down certain 
poſitions, to which, he ſays, I may give the folemaity - 
of truths; ſuch as, that the late negotiation did not 
proceed from any predilection in our government to- 
wards England: that the remembrance of the laſt war, 
from which we juſt began to recover, made us deprecate 
whatever even ſeemed to look like a renewal of it: that 
there were many cauſes of difference between the United 
States and Great Britain, the adjuſtment whereof could 
not longer be delayed: that the commercial part of 
'- the treaty, though important, was a ſubordinate. one, 
and not a new meafure : that the government of the 
United States was fincerely friendly to the French nation. 
My wiſh was to conciliate the French government 
towards the treaty, which was now ratified ; and molt 
anxiouſſy had I looked to the adminiſtration for the 
means of doing it: but no perſon will; I am perſuaded, 
be able to point out any trait in the above letter that 
was likely to produce that effect. The eulogium be- 
ſtowed by it, in the beginning, upon the candour of the 
_ adminiſtration, which it ſays was ſhown towards the 
French government in every ſtage. of the negotiation, 
and whilſt the treaty was depending, if admitted by that 
rnment, was not a thing for me to dwell on. Acts 
of candour when performed, if acknowledged by the 
party to whom they are ſaid to be rendered, ought not to 
| be boaſted of by thoſe who perform them. Bur if they | 
are not acknowledged, and eſpecially if the act upon 
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which the pretenſion is founded is viewed in a different 
light, as there was reaſon to preſume was the caſe in the 


preſent inſtance, then the pretenſion, if urged, is likely 


to produce an ill effect. This, therefore, was not a 
topic for me to open to the French government; nor 
did the commentary on the treaty, which the letter con- 
tained, furniſh one better adapted to the purpoſe. In- 
deed, it profeſſes to notice, and in fact notices only one 
article, the 18th, and in ſo doing admits in effect all the 
objections that were urged againſt it: for it agrees that 
we had thereby not only yielded the modern rule of 
contraband, with reſpect to general kinds of merchan- 
diſe, which by ſpecial treaties were made articles of 
free trade; but that we had alſo made ar: arrangement 
with England, whereby ſhe was permitted to ſeize our 
proviſion- veſſels deſtined ro France, whenever a criſis ar- 
nved which made it eligible for her ſo to do, upon the 
condition of paying us for the proviſions thus ſeized a rea- 
ſonable mercantile profit, including freight and the ex- 
incident to detention, The explanation given of 
the fecond clauſe, which reſpects proviſions, is, it is 


true, at Arſt view, ſomewhat ambiguous; yet the true 
ümport of that explanation is as above. Indeed, the 
_ diſgnife is ſo thin, as to make it doubtful whether it was 


intended as a diſguiſe ; or rather, whether the explana- 


tion was not given with a view to let it be ſeen that ſuch 


was the real object of that ſtipulation. An evil, it ſays, 


was thereby remedied, which it was deemed better thus 


fo adjuſt than to repel by force. Of what nature then was 
that evil? Did it conſiſt in the ſeizure of proviſion- 
veficls deſtined to a blockaded port? Did any one 
ever complain of ſuch a ſeizure as an injury? Or did 
the adminiſtration contemplate war in caſe that point 
was not yielded to us? Beſides, a mode was adopted, 
whereby the means of liquidation and redreſs were pro- 
vided againſt future ſpoliations. What ſpoliations ? Such 
ſeizures as were made of proviſions deſtined to a blocka- 
ded port? Are ſuch to be called ſpoliations? What 
was the point in controverſy between the two countries, 
which it is ſaid was thus adjuſted? Was it not ſimply, 
whether the pretenſions of England, who claimed a a 
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fight to ſeize proviſions, as contraband, at pleaſure, 
with a view to ſtarve France, ſhould be allowed? And 
were not thoſe the ſpoliations, for whoſe liquidation and re- 
dreſs definite means were ſaid to be provided? Or would 
the. adminiſtration, in a demand of payment for thoſe 
ſeizures which took place after the treaty was concluded, 
diſtinguiſh the caſes, and confine that demand to ſuch 
veſſels as were taken in their route to a blockaded port, 
ſaying, For theſe only will we be paid, but for the others, 
comprehending, perhaps, 99 out of 100, we will not 
and thus revive the controverſy which, it was ſaid, was 
thus amicably cloſed ? This, it is preſumed, would not 
be done. This, therefore, was not a ground to' con- 
ciliate upon, nor did the other parts of the letter furniſh 
one that was mote ſo; for the picture of the horrors of 
war which it preſented, a picture common to all wars, 
was either altogether inapplicable, or, if applicable, was 
ſo only by furniſhing a reply to objections, which, it 
was apprehended, would be raiſed againſt the condudt © 
of the adminiſtration ; as was the declaration which the 
letter contained, that the late ſeizures were not made in 
conſequence of that treaty ; and as was likewiſe the ar- 
gument it furniſhed, that the ſtipulation in the 18th 
article,, which ſecured payment in caſe of ſeizure, 
would, by encouraging the enterpriſes of our merchants 
to France, be for 695 benefit. | 

Theſe two latter topics were, indeed, delicate ones 
for me to touch on, eſpecially as it was known that the 
other neutral powers complained that we had ſlighted, if 
not injured them; and as it was likewiſe known by the 
example of. the ſeizures in"the ſpring, which enfued after 
the treaty was concluded, that if the practice was per- 
mitted, let the encouragement be what it might, Britain, 
preponderating at ſea, might take almoſt every veſſel 
that attempted-to enter the French ports. And with re- 
fpe& to the declaration, that we were an iadependent peo - 
ple, and had a right to decide for ourſelves, &c. lo often 
repeated, I did not perceive how it applied at the time: 
there had been no queſtion on that point that I knew of. 
France had attempted to impoſe on us no conditions; 
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had aſked of us no favours; on the contrary, had ſhown 


a diſpoſition to render us many: under which circum- 


ſtances we had made a treaty with Britain, which it was 
expected by the adminiſtration would produce an ill ef- 


fect in France, but of which ſhe had not yet complained : 
to prevent which, and reconcile her to that treaty, was 
the object, and to accompliſh which required, on our 
part, wiſe and temperate counſels, It became us, with 
that view, to convince her judgment, and to avail our- 
ſelves of her ancient and friendly diſpoſition towards us, 
not to provoke and irritate her paſſions. So that, upon 
the whole, I did not perceive a ſingle trait in this letter, 
which was written after loug delay, and, doubtleſs, with 
mature deliberation, to delignate the courſe I was do 
purſue in conſequence of the ratification of the treaty, 
which breathed a ſpirit of conciliation; not even in that 
rt which contained what was called poſitions to which 
* as inſtructed to give the ſolemnity of truths; for they 


alſo were calculated only to meet objections, and were 


otherwiſe expreſſed in ſuch a tone of moderation, in 
point of friendly regard, as to have been well adapted to 
a communication in a like caſe to Ruſſia, Turkey, or 
any other power with whom we had no political con- 
nexion. On the contrary, that letter appeared to me, 
in its general tenour, to be dictated in a ſpirit of hoſtility, 
and more with a vie to promote a rupture than prevent 
one. 

To reconcile France to that treaty, I expected to have 
been authorized to explain to her government how long 
the commerc1al part was to remain in force; to ſtate to it 
formally, that we were ready to enter into a-new com- 
mercial treaty with her, and upon what principles, to be 
commenced either in Paris or Philadelphia: in which 
expectation, and with a view to the event of a ratifica- 
tion, I had told the adminiſtration, when I adviſed it of 
the ill effect the treaty, whoſe contents were then known, 
had produced, that 1 ſhould await its orders without any 
the ſlighteſt compromitment either of it or myſelf. But 
nothing of this kind was to be found in that letter, nor 
in any which preceded or followed it. For all that the 
letters contained or attempted, which touched that ſub- 
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ject, was 4 juſtification of the adminiſtration againſt the 
charge which was either raiſed or expected, of having evaded 
the overtures of France to treat on commerce, at a time when 
it was admitted that an advance was made by the adminiſtra- 
tion to treat on that ſubject, and a commercial treaty actually 
concluded by it with Great Britain. Still, however, my 
object was the ſame, which was, to conciliate and pre- 
vent, if poſſible, a rupture between the two countries; 
and I was reſolved, if I-could derive no aid from the 
adminiſtration to promote that end, at leaſt not to be- 
come its inſtrument in defeating it, if ſuch was its view, 
which now ſeemed probable. 

But it was my duty to anſwer this letter, which I did 
without a comment; for it was improper for me to cen- 
ſure, and uſeleſs to adviſe. I fimply acknowledged its 
receipt, with an affurance that due attention ſhould be 
paid to it, as occaſion required; to which 1 hkewiſe 
added the fact, that ſymptoms of diſcontent were ſtill 
ſeen, but whether they would aſſume an aſpect more un- 
favourable 1 knew not : if they did, I would immediately 
communicate it. Y 

There was, however, one trait in that letter to which 
a more explicit anſwer became neceſſary. It had been 
intimated to me in that of June the 1ſt, that my in- 
ſtructions had not warranted the explanation I had given 
of the obje& of Mr. Jay's miffion to London ; which 
intimation was here repeated, in a manner, it is true, not 
ſo direct, but yet in a tone not leſs poſitive. I had 
avoided anſwering that paſſage in the former letter, from 
the conſideration that, in the then ſtate of our affairs, 
the intereſt of our country required cool and united 
counſels, to extricate us from the difteult ſituation into 
which we were thrown. But by reviving and prefling 
this point upon me, it ſeemed as if the adminiſtration 
expected an anſwer, with deſign to ground on it ſome 
meaſure it was much bent on, in which view it was my 
duty to give one. I therefore anſwered that paſſage by 
obſerving, that my former communications had ſhown 
that I had underſtood and acted on that part of my in- 
ſtructions differently from what it appeared, by theſe let- 
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ters, it was intended I ſhould underſtand and act on it; 
whereby I was placed, by the courſe of events, in a very 
delicate and embarraſſing dilemma, from which indeed 
I was not then perhaps relieved, though I hoped and 
thought I was. In my anſwer I ſtated the fact correctly, 
and left it to adminiſtration to purſue its policy. 

The tone of the new government was cool and reſerved 


towards me. But my conduct was the ſame, becauſe my 


object was the ſame. I ſhowed, it is true, no mark of 
undue condeſcenſion to that government, but yet I cer- 
tainly omitted no opportunity that occurred to gonciliate 
its good will towards us. Unhappily, however, a very 
different ſpirit now diſplayed itſelf in our adminiſtration, 
whoſe meaſures obviouſly tended to promote a rupture. 
Soon after the new government was organized I re- 
ceived. a letter from the miniſter of foreign affairs, com- 
plaining of the miſconduct of Mr. Pariſh, American con- 
ful at Hamburgh, in granting paſfports to Engliſh ſub- 
je&s as American citizens, and in being the agent of 
Eng land for the equipment of the emigrants ; deſiring 
tae I would communicate his note to our government, 
with a requeſt that Mr. Pariſh be removed. Some con- 
ſiderable time before this I had earneſtly recommended 
this meaſure to our adminiſtration, urging many conſi- 
derations, ſuggeſted as well by ſome particulars of his 
own conduct, as by te circumſtance of his being a 
Britiſh ſubj ct, why it was of importance to our intereſt 
and character as a ſeparate and neutral people, that bis 
commiſhon ſhould be revoked, and committed to an 
American citizen, Thoſe conſiderations appeared to me 
to be ſo ſtrong and preſſing, that ] concluded, as ſoon 
as they were brought to the view of the aiminifizmion, 
he would be removed, and, of courſe, that the meaſure 
was already taken: in ch expetation ] an{wered the 
minifter politely, intimating that 1 ſhould communicate 
to our government the requeſt of his in that reſpect, not 
doubting that it would be readily complied with. I 
ſhould have ated, that I had anticipated the demand 
ſome time hefore, and recommended the meaſure of my 


own accoid; but I wiſhed, now that it was aſked by the 


French government, that ic might appear to be granted 


\% 


-.. 
at its requeſt; an accommodation which-I was perſuaded: 
would produce a good effect at the time. But I was ſoon. 


- 


adviſed by Mr. Pickering that this Britiſh. ſubject ſhould | 


not be compelled to yield his poſt to an American citi- 


zen, at my requeſt, {upported as it was by ſuch weighty 
reaſons. And the ſubſequent management of the affair, 


upon the application of the French government, ſhowed 


that the incident became rather a/cauſe of irritation 
than of conciliation with that government ; notwith- 
ſtanding the evident impolicy of ſuch a procedure at the 
tige, on account of the' criſis to which we were brought: 


for although the adminiſtration (not being able to reſiſt 


the objections to his continuance) did remove him, yet 
it was done in a manner fo as to ſhow the French go- 
vernment it was not done in compliance with its requeſt. 

In January 1796, Mr. Randolph's pamphlet was re- 
ceived in Paris, which contained ſeveral of the preſident's 
letters, in ſome of which the French republic was 
ſpoken of in terms by no means reſpectful, and the 
friends of the French revolution in the United States re- 

oached with being the friends of war and confuſion.” 
And ſhortly after this, was received alfo, the prefident's 


addreſs to congreſs, upon the opening of the ſeſſion, 


which, in treating of the flouriſhing condition of the 
United States, contraſted it with the miſerable, famiſhed, 
and diforganized ſtate of other powers. Much, too, 
was faid in that addreſs of the advantage of our accom- 
modation with Britain, as likewiſe of the favourable dif- 
polition of that power towards as, without the ſlighteſt 
attention being ſhown to the French republic; unleſs 
indeed it was referred to in the picture of diftreſs above 
noticed, as was inferred by the French government, as 
I underſtood from good authority, at the time. 

In the courſe of the year 1795, the French govern- 


ment had repealed, as already ſhown, all the decrees 


which were paffed during the miſſion of Mr. Morris, 
under which our trade had been haraſſed, and had alfo; 
notwithſtanding its ſuſpicion of the contents of the Bri- 
tiſh treaty, ſhown a diſpoſition to aſſiſt us in other caſes, 
and had actually taken meaſures to affiſt us in thoſe of 

Spain and the Barbary powers ; yet none of thoſe acts, 


0 


or of the diſpoſition which produced them, were even 
glanced at in the preſident's addreſs to congreſs, although 
it was to be inferred, ſuch notice would have produced 
a good effect, and although it was then as juſt as it was 
politic to notice them. This conduct in che adminiſtra- 
tion was the more extraordinary, from the conſideration 
that thoſe decrees, by whoſe authority our trade was ha- 
raſſed, with the haraſſment itſelf, had been announced 
in former communications to the congreſs, when the 
Britiſh depredations were announced. It ſeemed natural 
therefore, now that ſo much was ſaid upon the ſubject 
of our accommodation with England, that ſomething 
ſhould alſo be ſaid of the repeal of thoſe decrees by the 
French government, as well as of the proots of friendſhip 
it had ſhown vs in other reſpects. But this was nor done. 
Under ſuch circumſtances it was impoſſible for me to 
ſucceed in conciliating the French government towards 
the Britiſh treaty, ſince my efforts were not only not ſe- 
conded in that reſpect by our adminiftration, but abſo- 
Jately counteracted by it. Nevertheleſs I continued to 
purſue the ſame line of conduct that I had done before, 
being reſolved not to relax in my efforts, however unſuc - 
ceſsful I might be. | 3,20 ee 
The ſequel of my miffion exhibits an intereſting but 
painful ſpectacle, the diſtinguiſhing characleriftics 
whereof are, the avowed deciſion of the French govern- 
ment to take ſome meaſure towards ns in conſequence of 
our treaty with England, as illuſtrated by many exam- 
ples; with my efforts to prevent any ſuch meaſure taking 
effect; and the attack made on me by our adminiſtra- 
tion, upon pretexts equally unjuſt, frivolous, apd abſurd. 
This part, therefore, I ſhall reduce to as ſmall a com- 
paſs as poſſible. J n 
On the 15th of February 1796, I called on the mi- 
niſter of foreign affairs, to ſtate to him the diſtreſs of many 
of our citizens, merchants at Paris, on account of their 
claims upon the French government, with a view to en- 
gage his aid for their relief; but was immediately diverted 
from that object by information which he gave me, that 
the directory bad at length made up its mind. how to 
act in regard to our treaty with England; which it con- 
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fidered as having annulled our treaty of alliance with 
France, from the period of its ratification; and had ap- 

inted, or intended to appoint, an envoy extraordinary, 
to repair to Philadelphia to remonſtrate againſt it; adding, 
that he was ordered to ſend me an official note upon the 
ſubject, which he. ſhould accordingly do. I expreſſed 
to, him my great ſurpriſe and concern at the communi- 
cation, and was diſpoſed to enter immediately fully upon 
the ſubject, but was prevented, by obſerving that he 
was upon the point of going out; whereupon ] left him 
for the time“. Ter Lt 45 
I attended him again on the day following, and re- 
monſtrated molt earneſtly againſt the meaſure, urging 


every argument that I could avail myſelf of, to divert the 


government from it; offering to enter with him, when- 
ever he thought fit, into a diſcuſſion of his objections to 
our treaty, or any other act of our government; aſſuring 
him that I ſhould not only be always ready to enter with 
him into ſuch explanations, bur, in the preſent inſtance, 
ſhould do it with pleaſure; fince, by being poſſeſſed of 
our view of the ſubject, they would be better able to de- 
cide whether the complaint was well or ill founded, and, 
of courſe, how far it merited to be confidered in that 
light. Upon this occaſion, as upon the preceding one, 
the miniſter declined ſtating any ſpecific ' objections to 
the treaty, or any other act of our government; and 
therefore I could make no ſpecific defence. He ad- 
mitted, however, that the objections 1 had urged tothe 
meaſure had weight, and promiſed to communicate them 
to the directory, from whom, he doubted not, they 
would receive the attention they merited. Gat 
Thus I continued, without intermiſſion, my efforts to 

break this meaſure, repeating, in my conferences with 
the miniſter of foreign affairs, who always heard me 
with attention, all the objections that I could urge 
againſt it; aſſuring him that it was not admitted by our 
government, that any deviation was made by our treaty 
with England, from thoſe with France; and renewin 

my propoſition to enter with him into a diſcuſſion of chat 
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19 | point. Fically, vpon hearing from him that the ſubje 
| was ſtill before the directory, and fearing the commu- 
| nication promiſed me might be deferred, till it would be 
\ too late for me to produce an effect upon the meaſure it - 


ſelf (if indeed it were poſſible in any cafe), I aſked and 
obtained an audience of the directory on the 8th of 
March, with a view, at leaſt, to attempt it. The re- 
 Falt of this audience was a promile by the directory, that 
the order for ſending an envoy extraordinary to the 
United States ſhould be reſcipded, and the miniſter of 
foreign affairs be inſtructed to furniſh me a copy, and 
diſculs with me its ſeveral complaints againſt the conduct 
of our government, and that no meaſure ſhould be taken 
upon the ſubject of thoſe complaints, till after my anſwer 
was received and fully weighed. 
Accordingly a ſummary of thoſe complaints was pre- 
ſented me by the miniſter of foreign affairs in a paper 
bearing date on the gth of March 1796“ (igth of Ventoſe 
by the French calendar), to which I replied in one of 
the 15th of the ſame month. Copies of theſe commu- 
nications were tranſmitted to the department of are 1 in 
my letter of the 2d of May following. 
About the 20th, of April I received, from the dares 
ment of ſtate, a letter of the 7th of January, mag 
the corretpondence which took place between the pre 
dent and the miniſter of France, when the flag of the 
| French republic was preſented by the former to the go- 
7 vernment of the United States. I received, at the ſame 
"11.08 time, from the ſecretary of ſtate, a letter to the directory 
''f | | of Fr ance, from the preſident of the United States, upon 
114 | the {ſame ſubje et, which 1 was inſtructed to take the ear- 
{ | 
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lieſt opportunity to deliver. Accordingly I delivered 
that letter to the miniſter of foreign affairs on the next 
day, with a requeſt that he would preſent the ſame to the 
directory, as ſoon as poſſible. A few days after this, 
I received from the miniſter a ſhort note, informing me 
that he had ſubmitted to the directory the diſpatch 
which was addrefled to it by the preſident of the United 
States, in the name of the congreſs; and that the- 
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French goverament could not but receive with ſatiſ- 


faction whatever tended to confirm the bonds of friend - 


ſhip between the two nations. | * 
From the period of my audience by the ditectory, and 

more eſpecially after my communication with the miniſter 
of foreign affairs was handed in, I had frequent con- 
ferences with ſeveral of the members of the directory, in 
which I laboured to promote the ſame object, and at 
one time, as I thought, with complete ſucceſs; being 
informed by a member, upon one of thoſe occaſions, 
that the directory had done nothing towards us in regard to 
its complaints, and, he preſumed, would not. The pur- 
port of this communication was immediately made- 
known to the department of ſtate in my next letter of the 
12th of June. 1796. a 118 | 

But this proſpect was ſoon changed; for, on the 25th 
of the ſame month, I received a letter from the minitter 
of foreign affairs, requeſting information, whether the 
intelligenee which the gazettes announced, of the houſe 
of repreſentatives having agreed to carry the treaty into 
effect, was to be relied on; and in caſe it was, aſking 
further in what light they were to view that event, before 
he called the attention of the directory to thoſe conſe- 
quences reſulting from it, which ſpecially interęſted the 
French republic. I replied to the miniſter, that with 
reſpect to his firſt interrogatory, whether the houſe of 
repreſentatives had paſſed a law to carry the treaty into 
effect, I could give him no authentic information, hav- 
ing no official advice upon it; and with reſpect to the 
ſecond, that as I had already anſwered, and, as I ſup- . 
poſed, to his ſatisfaction, his ſeveral objections to that 
treaty, to which T had received no reply, it was impoſ- 
ſible for me to enter again, under ſuch circumſtances, 
into that ſubject: but if there were any points in the 
communication I had made him, upon which he thought 
{ had not been ſufficiently explicit, and be would be 
pleaſed to ſtate them to me, that I would immediatel 
notice them more particularly than I bad done, and 
hoped ſatisfactorily. | 
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On the 7c of July following, I received another note 
from the miniſter, ſtating certain objections to the Britiſh 
treaty z to which I made a reply on the 14th of the ſame 
month“. 

In the beginning of Auguſt 1796, the directory re- 
called Mr. Adet, and appointed a gentleman to take his 
place, with the grade of chargé des affaires; who, I 
concluded, from particular conſiderations, could not be 
well received by our government. As ſoon, therefore, 
as J heard of this appointment, I remonſtrated ſtrenuouſly 
againſt it, with the French government, and with ſuc- 
ceſs; for it was revoked. , 

In the bezinning of Avguſt, I ſaw in the gazettes a 
communication from the "miniſter of foreign affairs to 
Mr. Barthelemy, the ambaſſador of France to the Swiſs 
cantons, announcing an arrete of the direftory, by 
which it was determined to act towards the commerce of 
neutral powers in the ſame manner as thoſe powers per- 
mitted the Engliſh government to act towards them. 
In conſequence, I applied alſo to the miniſter for inform- 
ation relative to that arrete ; from whom I received a 
3 anſwer only, correſponding i in ſentiment with his 
etter above mentioned, to the ambaſſador of the repub- 


| hc at. Baſle. 


About the laſt of Auguſt, I heard that Mr. Adet 


(vbo had heretofore been reinſtated when the arret6s for 


appointing an envoy extraordinary and charge des af- 


faires were reſpectively revoked) was now recalled, and 


no ſucceſſor appointed ro him. I was adviſed, at the 
fame time, that any further application from me to the 


French government would be improper ; ſince it would 
not only prove fruitieſs, but moſt probably produce an 


ul SLEct. - 

Near ſcven months had now elapſed ſince the miniſter 
of foreign affairs communicated to me the diſcontent of 
the directory, on account of our treaty with England, 


and its deciſion to make the ſame known to our govern- 


ment, by an envoy extraordinary, to be diſpatched to 
the United States; in the courſe of which time 1 had 


8 See Appendix, No. vn. 
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not received a ſingle line from the department of ſtate 
(a letter of the 7th of January excepted, which applied 
to another ſubject), although I had regularly informed it 
of every incident that occurred ; and although the criſis 
was a very important one, requiring the profound at- 
tention of the adminiſtration. In the courſe of this time, 
therefore, I was left alone by the. adminiſtration, to op- 
ſe the diſcontent of France; not only unaided, but 
likewiſe under circumſtances otherwiſe the moſt unfavour- 
able. At this period, however, which was in the begin- 
ning of September 1796, I received a letter from the 
ſecretary of ſtate of the 13th of June preceding, com- 
municating to me the high diſfatisfaftion of the preſident 
on account of my conduct reſpecting the Britiſh treaty. 
To that letter I returned an anſwer of the 1oth of the 
ſame month, September “. | 
On the 12th of October following I received a letter 
from the miniſter of foreign affairs, announcing the re- 
call of Mr, Adet, with the motive of it. To that letter 
I replied in one of. the 12th of October. | 
- In the beginning of November 1796, I received a 
letter from the ſecretary of ſtate of the 22d of Auguſt, 
announcing my recall by the preſident of the United 
States. In this letter the ſecretary refers. me for the mo-- 
tives of that meaſure, to his former letter of the 13th 
of June. He adds, however, in this, that the preſident 
was further confirmed in the propriety of that meaſure 
by other concurring circumſtances, but of which he gave 
no detail. To this letter I made no reply until after my 
return to Philadelphia, in July 1797. 
About the 1oth of November 1795, general Pinck- 
ney arrived in Paris with my letters of recall, by which 
my miſſion to the French republic was terminated; -I 
preſented him immediately to the miniſter of foreign af- 
fairs for recognition, and at the ſame time delivered to 
the miniſter a copy of my letters of recall, requeſting 
that I might have a day aſſigned me for taking leave of 
the French government as ſoon as convenient. 
It gives me pleaſure to remark here, that the conduct 


* See Appendix, ou VIII. and IX. 
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of general Pinckney upon that occaſion, which was one 
of peculiar delicacy to me, was in every reſpect candid, 
manly, and honourable. + 2 

On the 1ſt of January 1797, I took leave of the 
executive directory of France, in an audience ſpecially 
aſſigned me for the purpoſe, and failed with my family 
for the United States, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would per- 
mit. . 8 ; ; 

Upon leaving France, I committed my letter-book 
and other public documents to the care of Mr. Prevoſt, 
who had acted with me in the character of ſecretary ot 
legat ion a young man of merit and talents, well quali- 
fied to ſerve his country in a more important truſt. 

The above is a plain narrative of the facts and inci- 
dents attending my miſſion, from its commencement to 
the cloſe.; upon which I will make a few comments. 

The preſent ſituation of America is underſtood by 
every one, becauſe almoſt every one is in ſome way or 
other affected by it. And what it has been in every 
preceding ſtage of this European war, is equally well 
known, for che ſame reaſon. The picture ſhe has exhi- 
bited is an uniform one. Its characters are ſtrong, but 
yet not diverſified. In her foreign relations nothing is 
to be ſeen but the waſte and pillage of her commerce, 
ſometimes by ſeveral powers, always by ſome one power; 
and little leſs than anarchy at home; for the ſeeds of 
diſcontent, jealouſy, and diſunion, have been ſcattered 
throughout theſe ſtates, in the courſe of a few years paſt, 
with a waſteful hand. By what means, then, was this 
ſtate of things produced, and why was it produced? 

It is well known, that the executive adminiſtration has 
heretofore guided all our meaſures; purſuing, in many 
inſtances, a courſe of policy equally contrary to the pub- 
lic feeling and the public judgment : and it was natural 
to expect that that adminiſtration ſhould now be held 
highly reſponſible for the embarraſſments it has thus 
brought upon our country. But by this attack on me, 
a new topic has been raiſed for diſcuſſion, which has 
draun the public attention from the conduct of the ad- 
miniſtration itſelf; for, in conſequence, the only queſtion 
now before the public ſeems to be, whether I have me- 


„„ 
tited the cenſure thus pronounced upon me, by the ad- 
miniſtration, or have been dealt hardly by. But this 
was a mere political manceuvre, intended doubtleſs to 
produce that effect. W 
' Whether I have performed my duty to my country 
as I ought to have done, in the various, contradictory, 
and embarraſſing ſituations in which J was placed by 
the adminiſtration, is a point upon which my country 
will determine, by the facts and documents ſubmitted to 
it. Upon this point I fear not the reſult, becauſe I have 
the utmoſt confidence in the wiſdom and rectitude of a 
public deciſion, when facts are before the public; and 
becauſe, knowing what my conduct was, I can always 
find a conſolation in my. own breaſt, if the contrary 
ſhould be the caſe. But whether the adminiſtration' has 
performed its duty to the public, by a proper diſcharge 
of the-great truſt repoſed in it, during this awful crifis of 


human affairs, is a queſtion of much greater importance, ' 


which ought to be well underſtood. I am happy, how- 
ever, in reflecting, that theſe two points are altogether 
unconneRed with, and independent of each other; ſince 
the eſtabliſhment of miſconduct on its or my part, is no 
proof of the good conduct of the other party. To 
each a ſeparate duty was allotted ; and the queſtion is en- 


tirely a diſtinct one, how each performed that duty, in its 


appropriate ſphere. | 


Nor ſhould I, in reſpe& to myſelf, add a word to the 
light which thoſe documents contain, being willing, ſo 


far as the propriety of my own conduct is involved, to 
ſubmit the point to the judgment of my countrymen, 
upon the documents alone, But the adminiſtration has 
attempted, by this attack on me, to ſhield itfelf from'the 
cenſure it juſtly apprehended, in the hope of throwing 
the blame on others; a fineſſe which ought not to ſuc- 
ceed. It is proper therefore to {trip the, adminiſtration 


of a mantle thus artfully drawn over it: with which view 


I propoſe to examine briefly the charge alleged againſt 
me by the adminiſtration, with the evidence by which it 
ſupports it : not for the ſake of ſhowing, I repeat again, 
that my conduct did not merit the attack, but that the 
adminiſtration knew it at the time it made the attack. 
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The charge which the adminiſtration alleged againſt 
me is to be found in a letter from the ſecretary of ſtate, 
referred to above, of the 13th of June 1796; the pur- 


port of which 1s, that I withheld certain documents from 
the knowledge of the French government, illuſtrative 


of the views of ours reſpecting the Britiſh treaty, al- 
though I knew the French government was diffatisfed 


" with that treaty, and had likewiſe acknowledged the re- 


ceipt of thoſe documents : and the teſtimony adduced to 
ſupport this charge conſiſts of the three following cir- 
cumſtances :—Firlt, The importance of the documents 
themſelves, which were deemed concluſive, and ſufficient 
to have ſilenced the French government, had they been 


thus applied :—the ſecond, The. delay of that govern- 


ment to expreſs its diſcontent, for ſome time after I was 
poſſefled of thoſe documents; notwithſtanding ſuch diſ- 
content was known to exiſt on account of the Britiſh 
treaty, and was likewiſe much aggravated by other 
cauſes :—and the third, The ſucceſs which attended my 
efforts to remove that diſcontent, after the 15th of Fe- 
bruary 1796, when it was announced to me by the mi- 
niſter of foreign affairs, as heretofore ſhown ; whence it 
was inferred, that, had I begun in time, the affair would 
have been ſmothered i in embryo. 

This is the charge, and this the teſtimony by which it 
is ſupported. The ſecretary adds, it is true, in his let- 
ter of the 22d of Auguſt following, that there were 
other concurring circumſtances, which confirmed the 
preſident in the propriety of the meaſure he had taken 
towards me; but theſe he did not hen communicate, nor 
has he fince, though called on to do it ; nor has he com- 
municated other teſtimony to ſupport the charge already 
raiſed. To that charge therefore, with the teſtimony ad- 
duced, I ſhall confine my comments. 

It is proper io obſerve here, that the documents, the 


withholding which the ſecretary lays to my, charge, were 
two letters, one from Mr. Randolph of the 14th of July 


1795, communicating his correſpondence with Mr. Adet, 
upon the ſubject of the treaty, received about the begin- 


ning of October following, and one from Mr. Pickering 


of the I 2h * September, received ſome time about the 


| (6) 
laſt of November, or beginning of December, of the 


ſame year; for theſe were the only letters which IT re- 
ceived from the department of ſtate on that ſubject, after 
the treaty was ſubmitted to the ſenate, or indeed before,. 
except ſuch as ſhowed the fluctuating ſtate of the execu- 
tive mind reſpecting the ratification ; which letters could 
not be referred to as explaining the views of the execu- 
tive, ſince then it had none. To theſe two letters, there- 
fore, the charge ſolely applied. 1 
It is alſo proper to obſerve here, that the firſt of theſe 
letters was (as heretofore ſtated) put into the hands of 
the committee of public ſafety, as ſoon as it was received, 
a ſuitable occaſion permitting it; that the ſecond was not 
then received, and of courſe could not be thus applied; 
though indeed, had it been then received, I do not think 
I ſhould have thus applied it, for reaſons heretofore given. 
It will, however, be ſeen, by a peruſal of my diſcuſſion 
with the miniſter of foreign affairs, that I omitted no- 
thing which either of thoſe papers contained, which 
could be turned to any account. The firſt of theſe facts, 
it is true, was not then known to the ſecretary ; for as 
the object, at that time contemplated by the committee, 
was not purſued, on accouot, I preſume, of the change 
of government which took place immediately afterwards 
tn France, and might poſſibly never be revived, I de- 
clined mentioning it to our adminiſtration, from mo- 
tives of delicacy to both governments; wiſhing, if to be 
avoided, that no ſuch evidence of the diſcontent of 
France ſhould appear in my correſpondence. The 
omiſſion, however, to communicate it to the adminiſtra- 
tion, was no ground whereon to charge me with a con- 
trary line of conduct, againſt the force of fo many other 
facts and circumſtances as were at the time in its poſſeſ- 
ſion. The other fact could not then be known, becauſe 
the deciſion reſpecting me was hurried, before a copy of 
that diſcuſſion was received. The cauſe of ſuch precipi- 
tation, at that preciſe time, and under the then exiſting 
circumſtances, the adminiftration ought ro explain. 
But I will proceed to examine the ſecretary's charge, 
with the teſtimony by which he ſupports it; the firſt 
item of which is, the importance of the documents in 
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queſtion; which he ſays were ſufficient to have ſilenced 


the French government, had they been thus applied; 


whence he infers that they were not thus applied. In 
noticing this piece of teſtimony, I do not wiſh to be un- 
derſtood as derogating from the merit of thoſe docu- 
ments: Iwill admit, ar leaſt for argument ſake, that the 
letters referred to, are well written. But I deny that the 
concluſion drawn from that circumſtance is a juſt one; 
or, in other words, that the continuance of the diſcontent 
of the French government, after I received. thoſe docu- 


ments, is a proof that the light they contained was with - 


held. It is well known, that every free government is 
the proper guardian of whatever concerns its intereſt, policy, 
or honour ;- upon which ſubjects it takes its own counſel, and 
purſues its own meaſures; nor does it often happen, that 
ſuch government regards the counſel of any 8 na- 
tion whatever, I believe no inſtance can be adduced 
by the adminiſtration, of any counſel being aſked, or 
attention ſhown on its part, to the counſels of the French 
nation, from the commencement of the adminiſtration ta 
the preſent day, nor to the counſels of a miniſter of that 
nation ; one inſtance only excepted, in which his counſel 
was aſked, but immediately rejected. Why it was aſked 
it will be eaſy to explain, as it likewiſe will be to ſhow, 
that it was determined to reject it before it was aſked. 
This ſentiment then, which is a juſt. one, ought to be 
admitted as reciprocal ; but although the ſecretary is 
firm and peremptory, when he applies it in our favour, 
yet he denies its exiſtence as applicable to the French 
republic. He ſuppoſes, after thoſe letters were written, 
that the affair with France was, ſettled ; that we were to 
hear no more of: her diſcontent about the Britiſh treaty, 
or, if we did, that I was to be reſponſible for it. In 
ſhort, he ſeems to have concluded, from the moment 
thoſe letters were forwarded to me, that he had put that 
nation under my care, and if I did not keep it in order, 
that I merited cenſure. This indeed were an eaſy way 
to ſettle our controverſies with foreign powers, and 
fortunate ſhould we be if we could thus adjuſt them. 
But how happens it, that none of our controverſies have 


deen thus adjuſted ? Many letters have been written ; 


PPP 


* 


G 
much labour beſtowed in that line by the ſecretary him- 
ſelf, and (till we are inyolved in many controverſies; none 
of which, even of the old ones, ſeem yer to be finally 
ſettled, though the opportunity for it was a moſt fa- 
vourable one; whilſt others are accumulated. I think 
therefore it muſt be admitted, that the continuance of 
the diſcontent. of the French government, after thoſe 
documents were received, however important they might 
be, was no proof that any light they contained was with- 
held by me, | 

And with reſpect to the ſecond circumſtance relied 
on—the delay of the French government to bring for- 
ward its. complaints, for ſome time after I received the 
documents in queſtion, notwithſtanding its diſcontents, 
&c. I cannot conceive how that can be urged in ſup- 


- Port of the, charge. If that argument was ſound, it 


would follow, that if that government had brought for- 
ward its complaints ſooner, my conduct would have 
been correct; whilſt on the other hand, if it had never 
complained, there would have been a complete demon- 
ſtration of the charge. Ir is impoſſible to reaſon on an 
argument ſo abſurd, I ſhall only obſerve upon it, that, 
had I been called on for a proof of my activity and zeal 
to preſerve tranquillity between the two countries, 1 
ſhould have urged the delay of the French government 
to complain, diſcontented as it was, as a moſt ſatiſ- 
factory one. Indeed I do not know, before the govern- 
ment did complain, how I could produce any other. 
And the third circumſtance relied on, to prove miſ- 
conduct in me, ſeems to be equally abſurd. I believe 
ic is the firſt time that the ſucceſs of exertions was ever 
urged as a proof that none were made, or that they were 
not made in due time. Such ſucceſs, where the object 
was a deſirable one, is generally received by the party 
for whom, or under whole auſpices, it is rendered, with 
pleaſure; and obtains for the party rendering it, ſome 
degree of acknowledgment. - But that it ſhould be ad- 
duced as a proof of previous miſconduct, and treated as 
ſuch, is an act of which I think there is no example. 
Ardeat muſt have been the purſuit of ſome. political 
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object thereby counteracted, or keen and violent the 
paſſions which otherwiſe hurried the adminiſtration on, 


or ſurely it would not have uſed ſuch an argument. I 


will aſk (and the queſtion ought to be attended to), 
whether thoſe efforts, whoſe details were then before the 
adminiſtration, contained the evidence of a mind in- 
different to the object in view ? whether the ſucceſs. 
which attended them, whereby the courſe of the French 
government was actually checked and ſuſpended for 
about ſeven months, was a proof that that government 
thought me inſincere, or that the counſel I gave was un- 


worthy its attention? 


I might obſerve, that, for this argument to have 
weight, my ſucceſs ought to have been complete. But 
unfortunately this was not the caſe, as is too well known. 
My efforts produced an effect for a certain term only : a 

uffictent one however, to have permitted the admini- 
ſtratton to interpoſe, and aſſiſt me. It did interpoſe, 
it is true, but it was not for that purpoſe. Had my 


ſucceſs been complete, we ſhould have witneſſed an ex- 


traordinary political phenomenon, that of a public mi- 
niſter furniſhing, by ſucceſsful ſervices to his country, 
teſtimony to an adminiſtration hoſtile to him, to prove 
that he had rendered none, and was a delinquent. Such 
an argument is too abſurd to be dwelt on. It requires 
only to be underſtood, to be deſpiſed. | 

Whether I purſued the wiſeſt courſe that could have 
been purſued, to prevent the complaints of that go- 
vernment, and to reconcile it to our treaty with England, 
Iwill not pretend to ſay. The courſe which I purſued 
was a plain one: it was to prevent, by informal ex- 
planations, &c. the neceſſity of an official diſcuffion ; a 
practice J had been long in the habit of, as was well 
known to the adminiſtration. As ſoon however as the 
French government took up the ſubject officially, I was 
likewiſe prepared in that line to oppoſe, and did oppoſe, 
its meaſures ; nor did I relax in my efforts, till they 
were evidently. fruitleſs. . | 
From the period when the treaty was concluded 
in November 1794, till February t796,: when the 
French government firſt took up the ſubje& as above 
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ſtated, fourteen months had elapſed; and from that 
period to the time when the firſt act reſpecting the com- 


merce of the neutral powers was paſſed, near ſeven 


months more had elapſed ; forming in the whole about. 


- twenty-one months, before any ſtep was taken: nor did 


it take a fingle ſtep until after the treaty was ratified by 
the preſident and ſenate, and the houſe of repreſenta- 


tives had likewiſe given its ſanction, by the paſſage of a 


law to carry it into effect. Vet it was known that the 


French government was jealous of the object of the 


miſſion which produced that treaty from the period 
af its nomination; that it ſuſpected the treaty was 
founded upon principles injurious to France before its 


contents were ſeen; and that. thoſe ſuſpicions were 


confirmed when they were ſeen. , | 
Whether I contributed in any degree to divert. th 
French government from oppoſing the ratification of 
that treaty, or taking its meaſures after the treaty was 
ratified, 1 will not pretend to ſay. This is ſubmitted 
for others to determine. If I did, I am not boaſtful of 
it; fince, as our adminiſtration did not take advantage 
of that delay to heal the breach in time, it was of no 
real ſervice to my country. Well however do I know, 
after the French government had rejected my counſel, 


and taken a different courſe, that I was viewed by that 


government for ſome time in a queſtionable light : nor 
were the motives of my conduct juſtly appreciated by it, 
until after I was cenſured by our own. DE: 
Such were the facts and documents in poſſeſſion of 
the adminiſtration, when it pronounced a cenſure on 
my conduct. Can any one then believe, that the 
motive aſſigned for it was the true one? and, if it 
was not, what was the true one ? / 
To determine this latter point, ſome attention is due 


| a1 conduct of the adminiſtration through every ſtage 
of this 


European controverſy; for the whole of its con- 
duct forms a ſyſtem, which ought to be taken together, 
to judge correctly of its motives in any particular caſe. 


To do juſtice, to the ſubject in this view, would require 
more time and attention than I am now able to beſtow- 


K 2 


- 
a hem 


2 
on it. Iwill however notice ſome facts and circum- 
ſtances, which being duly appreciated, cannot other- 
wile than facilitate the labours of others, in making a 
more accurate reſearch. 

The firſt is, the appointment of a perſon as miniſter 
plenipotentiary to France, in the commencement of the 
French revolution, who was known to be an enemy to 
that revolution, and a partiſan of royalty; whereby the 
name and weight of America (no inconſiderable wax. 0 

cale 


that time in that reſpect) was thrown into the 


of kings, againſt that of the people, and of liberty. 
Second, the continuance of that perſon in office, till 
every misfortune predicted of his miſſion, by thoſe who 
oppoſed it in the ſenate, and diſapproved it throughout 
the community at large (which latter deſcription was a 
very numerous one), was nearly verified; the connexion 
between the two countries having gradually diminiſhed, 


as the French revolution advanced, till, at the time of his 


recall, it was reduced to a flight bond indeed : in the 
courſe of which time the embargo at Bourdeaux was 
impoſed, and continued, till removed upon the ap- 
plication of Mr. Fenwick, conſul at that port; for our 
miniſter was not attended to: ſundry articles of our 
treaty of commerce were likewiſe ſet aſide by formal 
decrees, and many ſpoliations in conſequence made 
upon it. 2 | 

Third, the final removal of that perſon, not from a 
reggrd to the public intereſt, which was known thus to 
{uffer, but becauſe it was demanded by the French go- 
vernment, Upon which occaſion it was intimated to 
him, that his removal was attributable to that cauſe 
only ; which intimation became known to the French 
government. | es, ; 

Fourth, my appointment to the French republic, with 


the circumſtances attending it: it being knowudthat, 


with other members of the ſenate, I had oppoſed in 
many inſtances the meaſures of the adminiſtration, par- 
ticularly in that of the miſſion of Mr. Morris to France, 


and of Mr. Jay to London; from the apprehenſion thoſe 


miſſions would produce, in our foreign relations, pre- 
ciſely the ill effect they did produce. ; 


( & ) 
Fifth; the inſtructions that were given me to explain 


to the French gavernment the motives of Mr. Jay's 
miſſion to London, not as an act of condeſcenſion on 


our part, at the demand of the French government, but In 


of policy, 10 produce tranquillity, aud give ſatisfattion, 
whilſt the negotiation was depending; by which inſtruc 
tions, if the exiſtence of a power to form a commercial 
* treaty was not poſitively denied, yet it was wi 

and the contrary evidently implied “. | 

Sixth, the ſtrong documents that were put in my 
poſſeſſion at that period, by the adminiltration, of us 
attachment to France and the French revolution; fo 
different from any thing before expreſſed. 

Seventh, the reſentment ſhown by the adminiſtration 
on account of the publication of thoſe documents; it 
having been intended they ſhould produce their effect, at 
the. ſame time, and yet be kept ſecret. | 
. Eighth, the approbation beſtowed on me by the ad- 

ES: when I made vehement preſſures on the 
French goverament for a repeal of its decrees, under 
which our commerce was haraſſed, exhibiting a picture 
ol its ſpoliations, &c. and the profound filence and inat- 
tention of the adminiſtration, when thoſe decrees were 
repealed, and a diſpoſition ſhown by that government to 

aſſiſt us in other caſes. : 2 
Ninth, the power given to Mr. Jay to form a com- 
mercial treaty with England, in the midſt of a war, by 
a ſpecial miſſion, at a time when no ſuch advance was 
made to treat on that ſubject with France, and her ad- 
vances at beſt coolly received. | 

Tenth, the withholding from me the contents of that 
treaty until after the meeting of the ſenate ; notwith- 
ftanding the embarraſſment to which J was, in the in- 
terim, perſonally expoſed, in conſequence of the ex- 
planations I had before given to the French govern- 
ment, by order of the- adminiſtration, of the motives 
of the miſſion which produced it; which deportment 
proves clearly that the adminiſtration did not deal fairly 
with me from the commencement. 


* See Inſtruftions, at the end. 
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Eleventh, the ſubmiſſion of the treaty to Mr. Adet 
after the advice of the ſenate, before the ratification of 
the preſident; at a time when, as it appears by ſatiſ- 
factory documents, it was reſolved to ratify it; which ſub- 
miſſion therefore was probably not made to obtain the 
aid of Mr. Adet's counſel, in which light it would have 
been improper, eſpecially as it had been withheld from 
his government; but to repel an objection to the can- 
dour, of the adminiftration, in its condutt 1 in preceding 
ſtages. | | 

Twelfth, the character of che treaty itſelf, by which 
taccording to the adminiſtration) we have departed from 
the modern rule of contraband, with reſpect to many, 
articles made free by modern treaties; have alſo made 
an arrangement, by which, whilſt it profeſſes not to 
have ſacrificed the right, it has actually and avowedly 
ſanctioned the doctrine and practice of England, in 
ſeizing proviſions at pleaſure, as contraband. of war; 
and have likewiſe yielded the principle, ſo important to 
America, that free ſhips ſhall make free goods. 

Thirteenth, the conduct of the adminiſtration after 
the ratification of the treaty, being in all caſes irritable 
towards France; although it was apprehended, the 
Tatification would embroil us with that power; and 
although at a moment when it was propoſed to decline 
the ratification, a moſt ſoothing and humiliating apology 
was drawn, to be preſented to the Engliſh 3 
for declining ſo to do. F 

Fourteenth, I ſhould not notice my recall, being i in 
itſelf a circumſtance too trivial to merit attention „if it 
were not for the ſtate in which our affairs were in my 
bands, when my recall was decided; being at a period 
when it appeared I had facceeded in quieting the 
French government for the time, and was likely to do 
x effectually. To be left there to that preciſe time, 
and then withdrawn and cenſured, ſeems to authorize a 
preſumption, that I was left there, i in the firſt inſtance, 

in the expectation I would not defend that treaty, and 
min conſequence whereof a rupture would enſue, and re- 
called afterwards, when et was known I had done my 
duty, and was bkely to prevent a 6 


( 71 ) | 
Due attention to the above facts, and circumſtances - _ 
min connexion with others that will. readily occur, will, 
I am. perſuaded, contribute eſſentially ro explain the 
views and policy of the admaniftration, through the 
whole of this European war; the effects whereof have 
been ſo injurious to our national character, as likewiſe 
to the agricultural and commercial intereſts of theſe 
fates. | 
I have omitted to comprize in the above enumera- 
tion, the nature of this great criſis itſelf, becauſe that 
being a general topic, will be embraced in the mind of 
every one, who examines with care the incidents 
attending it, in its relation to every country. It is 
known to have been produced by a war, undertaken on 
the part of all the kings of Europe againſt France, with 
a view to prevent the ſucceſs of a revolution in that 
country in favour of liberty. Whether the nature of 
this crifis contributed in any degree. to inſſueuce our 
meaſures, by repelling us from France, and attracting 
us towards England, is ſubmitted for others to deter- 
mine. That it ought to have done fo, will, I preſume, 
not be avowed publicly by any one. | 
Whether the motives which governed the admini- 
tration in its policy through this criſis, are juſtifiable, is 
a point upon which the public and poſterity will decide. 
Tam happy, however, to obſerve, that no impuration 
can be raiſed againſt the adminiſtration, againſt which 
it may not vindicate itſelf, if its conduct admits of vin- 
dication. | 
Be this, however, as it may, it is nevertheleſs ob- 
vious, that the policy itſelf was, at beſt, ſhort- ſighted 
and bad. To ſtand well with France through the whole 
of this European war, was the true intereſt of America; 
ſince great advantage was to be derived from it in many 
views, and no injury in any. What would have been 
the condition of theſe ſtates, had France been conquered, 
and the coaleſced powers triumphed, it. is eaſy to per- - 
ceive. Had the duke of Brunſwick, for example, 
reached Paris, and the kings of Europe; after diſtributing 
among themſelves ſuch portions of that flouriſhing 
country as ſuited each, diftated to the refidue ſuch 
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form of gorernment as they pleaſed (if, indeed, they 


had not 0 the name of France, as they have 
done that of Poland), was it to be preſumed, that Ame- 
rica, who, as the parent of liberty, was likewiſe the 
rent of the French revolution, would have eſcaped 
their notice? Or was it likely, that by a variance with 
France, preſerving as we do, and, I truſt, always ſhall 
erve, our free elective government, chat we ſhould 
have ſtood well with them, hated, as we know we are, 
one of. the parties, who cannot view us in any other 
light than that of rebels? Fortunately, the ſucceſſes of 
France permitted us to have only a glimpſe of the danger 
which menaced us. But the exiſtence of ſuch a danger, 
or even the probability that it exiſted, was a ſufficient 
motive why we ſhould preſerve a good underſtanding + 
with the power by whoſe ſucceſles it was ſure to be 
averted. 

In many other views, too, it was of importance for 
us to ſtand well with France. We had claims to adjuſt 
with other powers, the favourable adjuſtment whereof 
depended much on her ſucceſs : for'if (he was conquered, 
it did not ſeem likely that we ſhould accompliſh any of 
our objects with thoſe powers; nor could we >< of 
her ſucceſs, otherwiſe than by preſerving a good under- 
ſtanding with her. f 

Beſides, our footing with France was, in itſelf, highly 


advantageous to us. By our treaty of 1778, we enjoyed 
the privilege of rhe modern Jaw of nations, in our inter- 


courſe with her enemies. By it, our ſhips gave pro- 
tection to the goods of her enemies, and to all kind of 
merchandiſe in our trade wich her enemies, ſtrict con- 
traband of war only excepted. The beneficial effects, 


too, of this ſtipulation, which was reſpected by France 


at the time that treaty paſſed, was molt ſenſibly felt upon 
our navigation and commerce; for, in conſequence of it, 
we were then become the principal carriers of the ene- 
mes of France. It was, therefore, of importance to us, 
to continue this ſtipulation in force ; and the obligation 


upon the adminiſtration, to be attentive to the means of 


preſerving it, was the ſtronger, from the conſideration, 


that, by the — of the adminiſtration, it had 


„„ 
been already once loſt in the courſe of the preſent war; 
as from the further one, that, as Britain did not recogniſe 
the ſame principle, the obſervance of it by France could 
not otherwiſe than be hurtful to her, | A 

And in contemplation of future and more beneficial 
commercial arrangements, it was of great importance for 
us to ſtand well with France. The' fertility and extent 
of her colonial poſſeſſions, with the amount and value 
of their productions, ſurpaſſing by far thoſe of any 
other European power (to ſay nothing of the import- 
ance of the commerce of France herſelt), are facts well 
underitood by our commercial people. It was highly 
for the intereſt of America to improve our footing in 
that commerce, and eaſy was it to have done fo, had 
due attention been paid to the neceſſary means of im- 
proving it. | ERS: 

Theſe were conſiderations which ought to have been 
attended to, and would have been attended to by the 
adminiſtration, if ſome more powerful motive had not 
interpoſed to prevent it. 

Nor was it difficult to ſtand well with France through 
the whole of this criſis, and profit of her fortunes, with- 
out the ſmalleſt poſſible loſs, or even hazard. The 
demonſtration of this poſition is complete; for we know, 
that although our ground was once loſt by the admini- 
ſtration, in the courſe of the preſent war, it was, never- 
theleſs, afterwards recovered ; although it is much eaſier 
to prelerve a friendſhip, whilſt at the height; than to 
recover it after it is gone. And how was it recovered ? 

Not by any addreſs on my part, for I pretend to none: 
but ſimply by preſenting to the French government 
the documents that were committed to my care for that 
purpoſe; illuſtrative of the good wiſhes of our admini- 
{tration for the French nation, and its revolution ; and 
likewiſe by ſupporting thoſe documents by my own 
conduct; by which, however, I was known as a ſpec- 
tator only, not as a partiſan in their affairs; for I do not 
recollect, that I gave an opinion upon A ſingle point, 
with which I had no concern, whilſt I was there; nor 
did I ever aſſociate with their parties, or with any dg- 


674 
ſcription of perſons, as a party. All Frenchmen wefe 
kindly received at my houſe: in ſhort, I did nothing 
but mind my own buſineſs in a plain and ſimple way; 
which thouſands of my countrymen might have done 
'equally well, perhaps much better. And of her diſpo- 
ſition to extend to us the aid of her fortunes, in every 
line where they could aid us, ſufficient proof was like- 
wile given. 

Nor did we hazard any y thing, i in any view, by ſtanding 
* with France, whilſt much was to be gained. The 
adminiſtration admits, ſhe did not wiſh us to embark in 
the war. Perhaps, this was admitted to preclude the 
claim of merit for not wiſhing it. But the fact, in my 
opinion, was ſo. I ſpeak with confidence of the views 
of the French government in that reſpect, after I got 
there; eſpecially whilſt - our footing was moſt cordial. 
Of the motive I ſay nothing; but I think it not only 
due to candour, but found policy, to admit in all caſes 
the motive to be good, when the effect was ſalutary. 
Such was the ſituation of America, in the commence— 
ment of this war; ſuch our ſtanding with the French 
nation, ſo advantageous in itſelf, ſo eaſy to preſerve! 
And yet all theſe. advantages have been thrown away ; 
and inſtead of that ſecure and tranquil ſtate, which we 
1 might have enjoyed throughout, we have been likewiſe 
| . plunged, ſo far as the adminiſtration could plange us, 
134 into a war with our ancient ally, and on the ſide of the 
| kings, of Europe contending againſt her for the ſubver- 
| fion of liberty! 
| 
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Had France been conquered, to what objects that 

adminiſtration would have aſpired, has fortunately, by 

her victories, been left a ſuhject for conjecture only. 

| Of its zeal to puſh things to a dangerous extremity, 
WAL we have many proofs : of its moderation, none. 

1 We have heard much of intrigues between the people 

$i of theſe ſtates, and the government of France. Bur 

wth free people {ſeldom intrigue together; becauſe there is 

no motive for it. Between the leaders, however, of a 

free people, and the neighbouring monarchs, ſuch in- 
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4 trigues have often taken place, and always will take 
_ place, whilſt liberty is odious to. monarchs, and men 
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can be found baſe enough to betray her. If we read 
the hiſtory of the ancient Grecian republics, we ſhall ſee 
many examples of intrigues between the kings of Perſia 
and the leaders of thoſe republics ; whilſt none are to be 
ſeen of combinations between the people of any of thoſe 
republics, and the free governments of another, except 
of the purpoſe of overthrowing their tyrants. But, in 
America, we, have no tyrant except that of prejudice, 
which time and information alone will overthrow. ; .... 
The contraſt between the ſituation we might have 
held through the whole of this war, and that which we 
have held, is a ſtriking one. We might have ſtood well 
with France: avoiding all the loſſes we have ſuſtained 
from her; enjoyihg the benefit of the principles of free 
trade, and even appeared as an advocate for thoſe 
principles, and without going to any extremity: We 
might have preſerved our ancient renown, bought at a 
great expenſe of blood and treaſure, in a long war, 
in a conteſt for liberty; and even appeared as a defender 
of liberty, and without fighting for her: we might too, 
in my opinion, have commanded a better fortune in our 
negotiation with Britain, and only by availing ourſelves, 
in a ſuitable manner, of the fortunes of France. And 
inſtead of a fituation ſo advantageous, ſo honourable, 
ſo ſatisfactory to our country, what is that into which 
our government has conducted us? Our navigation de- 
ſtroyed, commerce laid waſte, and a general bank- 
ruptcy threatening thoſe engaged in it; the friendſhip 
of a nation loſt, the moſt powerful on earth, whe had 
deſerved better things from us, and had offered to place 
us, our veſſels, and commodities, on the footing of its 
native citizens, in all its dominions; war hanging over 
us, and that not on the fide of liberty, and the Juſt at- 
fections of our people, but of monarchy, and our late 
molt deadly foe; and we are inade faſt, by treaty, and 
by the ſpirit of thoſe ar the helm, to a nation 2 — . 


* As the only object in republiſhing this pamphlet, is that of 
affording the Engliſh reader the fulleſt information on the fityxtion of 
America with reſpe& to France, and opening his eyes to the miſ- 
repreſentations of Mr. Harper; the editor omits Mr. Monroe's opi- 
nion on the political and financial ſtate of Great Britain. 
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Nor is this all. Our national honour is in the duſt; we 
have been kicked, cuffed, and plundered all over the 
ocean; our reputation for faith ſcouted; our government 
and people branded as cowards, incapable of being pro- 
voked to reſiſt, and ready to receive again thoſe chains 
we had taught others to burſt. Long will it be before 
we ſhall be able to forget what we are, nor will centuries 
ſuffice to raiſe us to the high ground from which we 
have falſen. * 
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APPENDIX. 


No. I. 
Extract from Mr. Monroe s Letter to the Secretary of State. 
| Paris, Feb. 12, 1795. 


PON my arrival here, I found our affairs, as it was known 
they were before I ſailed, in the worſt poſſible ſituation. 
The treaty between the two republics was violated : our com- 
merce was haraſſed in every quarter, and in every article, 
even that of tobacco not excepted: our ſeamen taken on 
board our veſſels were often abuſed, generally impriſoned, and 
treated in other reſpects like the ſubjects of the powers at war 
with them: our former miniſter was not only without the 
_ eonfidence of the government, but an object of particular jea- 
louſy and diſtruſt : in addition to which it was ſuſpected, that 
we were about to abandon them for a cannexion with England, 
and for which purpoſe principally, it was believed that Mr. Jay 
had been ſent there. The popular p repoſſeſſion too in our favour 
had abated, and was in ſome meaſure at a ſtand; for the ot- 
ficers of the fleets from America had brought unfavourable ac- 
counts of our diſpoſition towards them. Thus the connexion 
between the two countries hung, as it were, by a thread; and 
I am convinced, that if ſome perſon poſſeſſing their confidence 
had not been ſent, it would have been broken. - | 
My firſt reception was marked with circumſtances which 
fully demonſtrated theſe facts, and ſhowed how critical the 
ground was on which we ſtood ; for it is unqueſtionably true, 
that, notwithſtanding my political principles were ſubſcribed 
to, the committee, or the governing party in it, were diſ- 
poled to delay my reception, throw me entirely out of view, 
and deſtroy altogether the effect of my miſſion. It was ſaid, 
that, as my principles were with them, I ought on that account 
to be the more dreaded, for, if they confided in me, I ſhould 
only lull them aſleep as to their true intereſt, in regard to the 
movements.on foot ; and under this impreſſion, I was viewed 
with a jealous eye, and kept at the moſt awful diſtance. This 
deportment towards me was fo obfervable, that it attraQed the 
attention of the repreſentatives of other powers here, and was 
moſt probably communicated elſewhere. ' | 
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Nor is this all. Our national honour is in the duft; we 
have been kicked, cuffed, and plundered all over the 
ocean; our reputation for faith ſcouted; our government 
and people branded as cowards, incapable of being pro- 
voked to reſiſt, and ready to receive again thoſe chains 
we had taught others to burſt. Long will it be before 
we ſhall be able to forget what we are, nor will centuries 
ſuffice to raiſe us to the high graund from which we 
have falſen. : 9 
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Extract from Mr. Monree's Letter to the Secretary of State. 
| | Paris, Feb. 12, 1795. 


FJFON my arrival here, I found our affairs, as it was known 
they were before I ſailed, in the worſt poſſible ſituation. 
The treaty between the two republics was violated : our com- 
merce was haraſſed in every quarter, and in every article, 
even that of tobacco not excepted : our ſeamen taken on 
board our veſſels were often abuſed, generally impriſoned, and 
treated in other reſpects like the ſubjects of the powers at war 
with them: our former miniſter was not only without the 
confidence of the government, but an object of particular jea- 
louſy and diſtruſt : in addition to which it was ſuſpeQed, that 
we were about to abandon them for a connexion with England, 
and for which purpoſe principally, it was believed that Mr. Jay 
had been ſent there. The popular p repoſſeſſion too in our favour 
had abated, and was in ſome meaſure at a ſtand; for the ot- 
ficers of the fleets from America had brought unfavourable ac- 
counts of our diſpoſition towards them. Thus the connexion 
between the two countries hung, as it were, by a thread; and 
I am convinced, that if ſome perſon poſſeſſing their confidence 
had not been ſent, it would have been broken. - | 
Muy firſt reception was marked with circumſtances which 
fully demonſtrated theſe facts, and ſhowed how critical the 
ground was on which we ſtood ; for it is unqueſtionably true, 
that, notwithſtanding my political principles were ſubſcribed ' 
to, the committee, or the governing party in it, were dif- 
poled to delay my reception, throw me entirely out of view, 
and deſtroy altogether the effect of my miſſion. It was ſaid, 
that, as my principles were with them, I ought on that account 
to be the more dreaded, for, if they confided in me, I ſhould 
only lull them aſleep as to their true intereſt, in regard to the 
movements on foot; and under this impreſſion, I was viewed 
with a jealous eye, and kept at the moſt awful diſtance, This 
deportment towards me was fo obfervable, that it attracted the 
attention of the repreſentatives of other pawers here, and was 
moſt probably communicated elſewhere. | 


1 I 
Into what conſequences this policy, which was hoſtile to 
us, might lead, I could not readily perceive: but I was alarm- 
ed on that head; for I well knew that an avowed enmity by 
this government, againſt our executive adminiſtration, and 
in which ſhape it threatened to break ont, purſued with paſ- 
ſion, as I had reaſon to apprehend it would be, would not 
only injure our national character, but likewiſe diſturb our 
internal tranquillity, and perhaps involve us in war. The 
interval detween' ſuch a ſtep and the exiſting ſtate of things, 
was fmall; and in the tide of their fortancs, which were pro- 
ſperous, I was fearful it would be taken. Thus circum- 
ftanced, what courſe did policy dictate that I ſhould purſue ? 
Did it become me io look on as a tranquil ſpectator of ma- 
chinations that portended ſo much miſchief to my country; 
or was it more wiſe, more conſiſtent with the obligations of 
the truſt 1 had accepted, to make a deciſive effort to defeat 
them? And, adopting the latter counſel, in what line ſhould 
that effort be directed, or by what means enabled to ſuc- 
ceed? The doors of the committee, as already mentioned, 
were cloſed againſt me: and had it been otherwife, knowing 
as I did the difpoſition of that body towards us, would it 
have been prudent to have depoſited thoſe documents under 
its care, ſince they furniſhed the only means by which I could 
counteract its views? Or was it to be preſumed, that the de- 
clarations of friendſhip which they contained, would produce 
in the councils of that body any change of ſentiment, adviſed 
as it had been, and armed as it was, with a ſeries of contrary 
evidence, and in which it would place a greater confidence ? 
F can aſſure you, and with great ſincerity, that after taking 
in my mind, ſo far as I was able, and with perfect calmneſs 
(for the imputations againſt me were not of a nature to inſpire 
zeal), that range of our affairs in their general relation to 
thoſe of other powers, and in which you deem my conduct 
defective; that the meaſure I adopted appeared to me not 
only the moſt eligible one; but that, in the then juncture 
of affairs, I thought it my indiſpenſable duty to adopt it. 
Nor was I diſappointed in any of the confequences upon 
which J had calculated; for by this public demonſtration of 
our regard for this nation and its revelutzon (though indeed the 
word was not uſed) the people at large were ſeitled on the 
right {ide : the abettors of a contrary doctrine were in a great 
meaſure confounded ; and as ſoon as the impreſſion upon the 
ublic mind had time to react back upon the public councils, 
aided by the little incidents I caught at to inſpire confidence, 
together with a change of the members of the committee, was 
«73 Fl g ö f 
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the object, even in that body, though lowly, yet finally, com- 
pletely accomplithed. ST 
But you intimate that I ought to have ſhunned this publi- 
city, from the fear it might injure our depending negotiations 
with Britain and Spain. Had I ſeen cauſe to apprehend that 
conſequence, I ſhould certainly have been more averſe to'the 
meaſure : but that there was none ; on the contrary, that it 
would produce the oppoſite effect, was in my opinion certain. 
In demonſtrating this, permit me to develope, according to 
my idea of it, the object of Mr. Jay's miſſion, and the con- 
tingencies upon which his ſucceſs depended. This will ſhow 
the relation which mine had to his, and more ſatisfactorily 
than I can otherwiſe do, the motives in that reſpect of my 
conduct. 3 

I underſtood that the ſole object of Mr. Jay's miſſion was 
to demand the ſurrender of the poſts, and compenſation for 
injuries, and was perſuaded that his ſucceſs would depend 
upon two primary  confiderations ; the ſucceſs of the French 
armies, and the continuance of a moſt perfect good under- 
ſtanding between the two republics. If we were diſappointed 
in either of theſe events, I concluded that his miſſion would 
fail ; for we knew that a long and able negotiation for the firſt 
object had already proved abortive, and we ſaw in the preceding 
year, when Toulon was taken, and fortune ſeemed to frown 
upon the arms of this republic, that an order was ifſued for 
thoſe ſpoliations of which we ſo juſtly complain. We like- 
wiſe ſaw afterwards, when the ſpirit of this nation was rouſed, 
and victory attended its efforts, that that order was reſcinded, 
and ſome reſpect ſhown to the United States. Thus it ap- 
peared, that our fortune, at leaſt ſo far as depended upon Bri- 
tain, and of courſe the ſucceſs of Mr. Jay's miſſion, depended 
npon that of France. | | 

But the ſucceſs of France could not redound to our advan- 
tage, and eſpecially in the negotiation with Britain, without a 
good underſtanding and concert with'the French government ; 
for without which, we could neither count upon ſucceſs in 
negotiation, nor, in caſe it failed, upon the fortunate iſſue of 
arms, if war ſhould be appealed to. By negotiation we could 
not hope for ſucceſs, otherwiſe than from the apprehenſion in 
the Britiſh cabinet, that if we were not accommodated, we 
would join in the war againſt them. We could not accept it 
at the price of an equivalent, and thus pay again for what was 
already our due: nor could we expect it from the affection, the 
Juſtice, or the liberality of that court; for we well knew that 
if it had poſſeſſed thoſe virtues, we ſhould have had no cauſe 
of complaint. But we could not join in the war, nor even 
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avail ourſelves of that argument in negotiation, without 2 
concert with France; for without ſuch concert, we might 
commence at the moment ſhe was about to conclude; 
whereby we ſhould be left alone to contend with that power, 
who would probably be ſupported by Spain. If then our good 
underſtanding with France was broken, or the neceſſary concert 
between us incomplete, Britain would only have to amuſe us 
till the criſis had paſſed, and then defy us. 3 

If this doctrine is true, and it is admitted that the ſucceſs 
of Mr, Jay's miſſion depended upon a good underſtanding with 
the French republic, it follows, that the more cordial it was, 
and the more generally known, the happier the effect would 
be; and of courſe that, by exhibiting this public proof of it, 
inſtead of retarding, I forwarded eſſentially the object of that 
negotiation ; and fuch, indeed, was my idea at the time; for 
1 knew that the movement would be ſo underſtood on the 
other fide of the channel; and in conſequence, believed it 
would produce a good effect, and in which I was the more con- 
firmed by the information of ſeveral of my countrymen, who 
were in England when the embargo was impoſed; and who 
allured me that if it had been continued, Mr. Jay's ſuccefs 
- would have been immediate. 

That the Englith adminiſtration would complain of this 
movement, and of me, was what I expected ; but I knew that 
1 was ſent here not to ſubſerye the views of that adminiſtration, 
and truſted that whilſt I reſted on my inſtructions, and per- 
tormed my duty with integrity, although my judgment might 
occaſionally err, as thoſe of moſt men ſometimes do, that no 
conceſſion would be made to my diſcredit, in favour of that 
adminiſtration; on the contrary, that I ſhould be firmly 
| ſupported againſt its attacks, by thoſe who ſent me here. 
I truſt that this has been the caſe in the preſent inſtance, 
and upon which point I am more anxious, upon public than 
private conliderations ; becauſe I well know, that if any ſuch 
conceſſion has been mace, it was immediately communi- 
cated by its inſtruments here, and for the purpoſe of weakening 
the confidence of this government in our own; a practice 
ſyſtematically purſued heretofore, and with the hope of ſepa- 
rating, or at leaſt of preventing any kind of concert between 


the two countries. | 


Had the fortunes of France been unproſperous upon my 
arrival here, the motive for greater caution would have been 
" ſtronger, But the caſe was in every reſpect otherwiſe. Her 
fortunes were at the height of proſperity, and thoſe of her 
enemies deciſively on the decline. - It was obvious that nothing 
was wanting to preferye tranquillity at home, and to enſure 
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ſucceſs in our foreign negotiations, but the good wiſhes and 
the good offices of this republic towards us. By the meaſure, 
therefore, I thought that every thing was to be gained, and 
nothing to be loſt, | HTK | | 
Upon the third point, but little need be ſaid. I have 
ſome time ſince tranſmitted ta you a decree, which carried 
the treaty into effect, and yielded the point in queſtion. Sa- 
tisfied I am, too, it was greatly forwarded, if not abſolutely 
obtained, by the manner in which it was urged: for a ge- 
nerous policy is better calculated to produce a good effect 
here, than a ſtrict one: and other than in this light my de- 
claration cannot be confidered. Surely I did not concede 
the point, nor intimate an indifference upon it. On the con- 
trary, I laboured, with the greateſt force of which I was ca- 
pable, to demonſtrate the intereſt we had in it, as well as 
themſelves: nor did I condeſcend in that, or any other 
tranſaction. In general, I know I am more apt to err on the 
other ſide; and J am perſuaded, that in the preſent inſtance - 
you will find, upon a peruſal of the paper in queſtion, that, al- 
though it contains expreſſions of friendſhip, it certainly betrays 
none of condeſcenſion. 
You have already ſeen by the courſe of my correſpondence, 
that however difficult it was to ſucceed, yet at certain times 
we were completely poſſeſſed of the confidence of this go- 
vernment; and that at theſe times I had the good fortune to 
accompliſh ſome object of importance to us. But it is likewiſe - 
my duty to inform you, that I was at the ſame time enabled 
to penetrate more accurately into what would moſt prebably 
be its policy towards us, in caſe we continued to poſſeſs that 
confidence unimpaired: and I now declare, that I am of 
opinion, if we ſtood firmly upon that ground, there is no 
ſervice within the power of this republic to render, that it 
. would. not render to us, and upon the lighteſt intimation. In 
the interval between the period of thoſe communications 
which were made by me to the committee, explanatory « 
our ſituation with Britain, Spain, &c. and the arrival of the 
intelligence of Mr. Jay's treaty, the indications of this diſpo- 
ſition were. extremely ſtrong : for at that time I had reaſon 
to believe, that it contemplated to take under its care, and 
to provide for our protection againſt Algiers ; for the expul- 
ſion of the Britiſh from the weſtern poſts, and the eſtabliſn- 
ment of' our right with Spain to the free navigation of the 
Miſſiſippi, to be executed in the mode we ſhould prefer, and 
upon terms perfectly eaſy to us; terms, in ſhort, which ſought 
only the aid of our credit to obtain a loan from our own banks 


for an inconſiderable ſum, to 1 7 laid out in the purchaſe of 
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proviſions within our own country, and to be reimburſed, if 
poſſible, by themſelves. But by that intelligence, this diſpoſi- 
tion was checked, but not changed ; for it is with the courſe of 
opinions as with that of bodies, and which are not eaſily to be 
forced in an oppoſite direction, after they have deciſively taken 
a particular one. I mention this for your information, not 
indeed in relation to the paſt, but future meaſures of the exe- 
cutive ; for I am ſtill inclined to believe, that if the arrange- 
ment with England, or the negotiation with Spain ſhould fail, 
it is poſſible, provided a ſuitable attempt be made here, before 
a peace is cloſed with thoſe powers reſpectively, to accompliſh 
the whole through the means of this government, and upon 
terms which would perhaps require no offenſive movement, or 
other act which would rightfully ſubje& us to the imputation of 
a breach of neutrality, Well ſatisfied I am, that the full weight 
of its fortunes might be thrown with deciſion into our ſcale, and 
in a manner that would enable us to turn thoſe fortunes to the 
beſt account in negotiation. | | | 


No. II. 
Extract of a Letter from the Secretary of the United States, to 
Ss r. Monroe. | | 
Philadelphia, Sept. 25, 19794. 
MY anxiety to hear from you is multiplied tenfold by my 

knowledge, that all the ſentiments of Mr, Fauchet were depo- 
ſited in the memory of Mr. Le Blanc, and not committed to 
writing. That which could not be hazarded upon the poſſibi- 
lity of detection, muſt be of an important caſt. One thing 
only is certain, that he ſuppoſes a Britiſh tendency to prevail 
in ſome members of our government, and that the ſuppoſition 
is a copious theme with him. You are poſſeſſed of all the means 
of confronting this idea. You know how Mr. Fay is reftrifted : 
and I muſt acknowledge to you, that notwithſtanding all the 
pompous expectations, announced in the gazettes, of compen- 
ſation to the merchants, the proſpect of it is, in my judgment, 
illuſory; and I do not entertain the moſt diſtant hope of the 
ſurrender of the weſtern poſts. Thus the old exaſperations 
continue, and new ones are daily added. Judge then, how in- 
diſpenſable it is, that you ſhould keep the French republic in 

good humour with us. | 
ain has, by a conduct ſimilar to that of Great Britain to- 
wards us, impoſed the neceſſity of ſending an envoy extraordi- 
nary thither alſo: for the negotiation is at a ſtand, on the moſt - 
unaccountable pretexts, My conviction is firm, that the courts 
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of Madrid and London are cordial in nothing but a hatred 
againſt the United States, and a determination to haraſs them 
through the Indians. | 
If, however, a report, which has come many ways, be true, 
that general Wayne, on the 20th Auguſt, left between one 
hundred and fifty and three hundred Indians dead on the 
field, near the Rapids of the Miami, their exultation might 
have fallen, and they will ſoon be ſick of war. 
| I am, &c, 
EDM. RANDOLPH, 
? Secretary of State. 


No. III. 


Extract f a Letter from Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, May 17th, 1795. 


- I OBSERVE by this letter, that the treaty concluded by Mr. 
Jay with Great Britain, did not arrive before the 5th of March, 
and in conſequence would not be ſubmitted to the ſenate before 
the 8th of June, and in the interim would be kept ſecret.. I re- 
gret equally this delay and ſecrecy ; the delay, becauſe, if it is not 
approved, it may become more difficult in the probable courſe 
of events on this ſide of the Atlantic, to obtain a remodification 
of it ; and the ſecrecy, becauſe the jealouſy that was at firſt im- 
bibed by this government of its contents, will of courſe remain 
for the ſame ſpace of time, and which cannot otherwiſe than be 
ſomewhat hurtful in the interim to our affairs depending here. 
Having too explained the object of that miſſion, whillt its iſſue 
was uncertain, they think it ſtrange that the reſult ſhould be 
now withheld. Upon this point, however, I have nothin 
new to add, I have already communicated to you whatever 
had to communicate upon it; and waiting the ifſue, I ſhall 
continue by my aſſurances to endeavour to inſpire this go- 
vernment with a confidence, either that the treaty in queſtion' 
contains in it nothing improper, or that it will not be rati- 


fied in caſe it does. 

_— 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Monroe ta the Secretary of State. 
| Paris, Auguſt 17, 1795. 


As I have had no communication with this government upon. 

the ſubje& of this treaty, ſince its contents were known, it is 

of courſe impoſſible for me to ſay what the impreſſion it has 
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made is. It is as eaſy for you, with the lights you have, 
to form a correct opinion upon that point in Philadelphia, 
as for me to do it here. One circumſtance, however, I think 
proper to bring to your view: ſoon after the Britiſh govern- 
ent had recommenced the ſeizure of our veſſels deſtined 
for the ports of France, it was notified to the committee by 
a ſecret agent of this government, who had juſt returned 
from England, that he had been adviſed there, through a 
channel to be relied en, that the Engliſh adminiſtration had 
ſaid, they knew that meaſure would not be offenſive to our 
8 or, in other words, that it was a caſe provided 
or between the two governments. I treated the communi- 
cation with contempt, and was happy to hear that it was 
conſidered nearly in the ſame light by the committee itſelf. 
But ſince the arrival of the treaty, I have underſtood that, 
in connexion with that report, the attention of many has 
been drawn with ſome degree of ſolicitude to the contents of 
the ſecond paragraph of the 18th article, and who ſay, that 
as that article leaves the law of nations unſettled, and pro- 
vides payment for ſeizures in caſes of contraband, and of 
courſe for thoſe which are not contraband, whereby the com- 


plaints of our citizens are prevented, and the Britiſh con- 


ſtruction by implication countenanced—this republic has a 
right to complain of it. I mention this objection to you, 
that you may he aware of it, in cafe it ſhould ever be brought 
forward on this or your fide of the water; and that it will 
be brought forward, I think 'probable, if thoſe ſeizures are 
not noticed in ſome very pointed manner. It is painful for 
me to give you a detail of this kind; but being an in- 
tereſting fact, I do not ſee with what propriety it can be 


withheld. 1 1 


No. V. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, Feb. 16, 1796. 
I THINK it my duty to in rm you, and without delay, 
of a communication made me yeſterday by the miniſter of 
foreign affairs, of a very intereſting nature. I called to re- 
preſcut to him the diſtreſs of ſeveral of my countrymen, 
occaſioned by the proteſt at Hamburgh of bills given them 
for ſupplies rendered the government; and to requeſt his 
aid with the ditectoire to obtain them relief. This application 
was intended to harmonize with one, that was making in form- 
ally by our conſul general with the directoite, and which was 
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arranged in a manner to preſent the demands of the cJaim- 
ants before that body, in a forcible manner, and at the ſame 
time without wounding its feelings. But before I entered 
on this ſubjet, my attention was called to another more 
important, and upon which he ſeemed pleaſed with the op- 
portunity of addreſſing me. He obſerved, that the direQtoire 
had at length made up its mind how to act in regard to our 
treaty with England :—that it conſidered the alliance be- 
tween us as ceaſing to exiſt from the moment the treaty was 
ratified; and had or ſhould appoint an envoy extraordinary 
to attend and repreſent the ſame to our government; that 
the perſon in view was known and eſteemed in our countr 
and who would be ſpecially commiſſioned on this buſine 
and whoſe commiſſion would expire with it: that Mr. Adet 
had aſked and obtained his recall, but did not ſay whether 
any other miniſter would be appointed in his ſtead, for the 
preſent ; ones as connected with Adet's reſignation, it is 
reported that Maret, lately returned from captivity in Auſ- 
tria, is to ſucceed him. The miniſter added ſome general 
obſervations on the treaty, tending to ſhow, that it was 
conſidered as throwing us into the ſcale of the coaleſced 
powers; obſerving, that he ſhonld hand me an official note 
on this ſubject, being ordered ſo to do by the direQtoire. 
As no ſpecific objection was ſtated, I could make no ſpecific 
reply. pou” to him, however, my aſtoniſhment and 
concern at the meaſure ſpoken of, and inculcated in the 
ſhort time I remained with him (for he was upon the point 
of going out) the propriety of candour in the diſcuſſion of 
the treaty, in its ſeveral parts, and the benefit of temper 
in all tranſactions with us, ſince we were certainly their beſt 
28 To this he made no anſwer, and whereupon 1 left 
im, | 
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No. VI. 


From the Miniſter of Foreign Affairs to the Miniſter Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America. 


Paris, 21/t Venteſe, 4th Year of the Republic, 
(March 11th, 1796.) 

I ADDRESS to you, Citizen, a copy of a ſummary en- 
poſition of the complaints of the French republic againſt the 
United States of America. I often and very ſincerely wiſh, 
that your government, better enlightened upon its true in- 
tereſts, will be diſpoſed to give us complete ſatisfaction. 

aa ' (Signed) CH. DE LA CROIR. . 
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A ſummary Expoſition off the Complaints of the French Govern- 
ment againſt the Government ef the United States. 


Firſt COMPLAINT. The inexecution of treaties. 


1. The courts of juſtice in the United States have taken, 
and continue Guy to take, cognizance of prizes, which our 
privateers conduct into their ports, notwithſtanding the ex- 


preſs clauſe of the treaty, which prohibits it. Our miniſ- 


ters have propoſed different arrangements to put bounds to 


this uſurpation : the federal government had itſelf propoſed 


meaſures in this reſpect: the firſt propoſitions were not ac- 
cepted, and the laſt meaſures have fallen into diſuſe. The 
diſguſts, the delays and the loſſes which reſult to our ma- 
rine, from a like ſtate of things, are palpable; they almoſt 
deprive the republic of the advantage it ought to derive from. 
this article of the treaty. | 

2. The admiſſion of Engliſh veſſels of war into the ports 
of the United States, againſt the expreſs ſtipulation of the 
17th article of the treaty; that is to ſay, when they have 
made prizes upon the republic, or its citizens. The weakneſs 
with which the federal government yielded this point in the 
beginning, tended to increaſe the pretenſions of Great Britain; 
ſo that, at preſent, the ports of the United States have be- 
come a ſtation for the ſquadron of admiral Murray; which 
for two years paſt has ſtationed there, to make excurſions 
thence upon the American commerce, and deſtroy our pro- 


. perty. This diviſion carries its audacity even farther, by 
conducting its prizes into thoſe ports. | 


The conſular convention, which makes a part of our 
treaties, is equally unexecuted in two of its moſt important 
clauſes ; the firſt, which grants to our conſuls the right of 
Judging excluſively all controverſies which take place be- 
tween French citizens, has become illuſory, from a defect 
in the law which gives to our conſuls the means of executing 
their judgments. The conſequences of this defect tend to 
annihilate the prerogatives of our conſuls, and by means 
thereof to injure eſſentially our merchants. The ſecond 
gives to our conſuls the right of arreſting our marine de- 
ſerters. The inexecution of this part of the convention 
affects, beyond all expreſſion, our maritime ſervice, whilſt 
our veſſels are ſtationed in the American ports. The judges 
charged by the law to deliver mandats of arreſt, have lately 
required the preſentation of the original regiſter of the equi- 
page, in deſpite of the 5th article of the treaty, which ad- 
mits in the tribunals of the two powers copies certified by - 
the conſuls. Particular local conſiderations oppoſe, in a 
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thouſand circumſtances, the preſentation of the original re- 
giſter, and, under theſe circumſtances, the ſailors always 
make their eſcape. | 
4. The arreſtation in the port of Philadelphia, in the 
month of Auguſt 1795, of the captain of the corvette Caſ- 
fius, for an act committed by him on the high ſeas. This 
meaſure is contrary to the 19th article of the treaty of com- 
merce, which ſtipulates, © that the commandants of public 
and private veſſels ſhall not be detained in any manner.” It 
violates, moreover, the right of nations the moſt common, 
which puts the officers of public veſſels under the ſafeguard 
of their flag. The United States had ſufficient proof of the 
reſpect which the republic entertained for them, to have 
counted upon its juſtice upon this occaſion, The captain 
has been impriſoned, though the conſul of the republic ſup- 
ported the action, and with difficulty has he been releaſed, / 
The corvette, though regularly armed at the Cape by the 
general Lavaud, has been arreſted. (as it appears ſhe ſtill is) 
under the pretext, that eight months before the ſailed from 
Philadelphia, ſhe was ſuſpected of having been armed in that 


port. 


Second COMPLAINT. The impunity of the outrage made to 
the republic, in the perſon of its miniſter, the citizen Fau- 
chet, by the Engliſh veſſel the Africa, in concert with the 
vice-conſul of that nation. 


The arreſtation, in the waters of the United States, of the 
packet-boat in which the miniſter ſailed ; the ſearch made in 
his trunks, with the avowed object of ſeizing his perſon 
and his papers, merited an example. This inſult was com- 
mitted on the 1ſt of Auguſt 1795, and after which this veſſel 
(the Africa) blocked up the reit of that month, at Newport, 
the frigate Meduſa of the republic; nor was that veſſel or- 
dered to depart till after this frigate had failed, and which 
order was given for a new outrage committed againſt the 
United States by a menacing letter ; and for a participation 
in which laſt infalt, the exequatur of the Engliſh conſul was 


withdrawn. 


Third comPpLaint. The treaty concluded in November 
1794, between the United States and Great Britain, It 
would be eaſy to prove, that the United States, in that 
treaty, have {acrificed, knowingly and evidently, their con - 
nexion with the republic ; and the rights, the moſt efſen- 
tial and leaſt conteſted, of neutrality. 


1. The United States have not only departed from the 


1 
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principles that were conſecrated by the armed neutrality 
during the war of their independence; but they have alſo 
given to England, to the injury of their firſt allies, a mark 
the moſt ſtriking of a conde/cen/ion without limits, in aban- 
doning the rule, which the rights of nations, their treaties 
with all other powers, and. even the treaties of England 
with moſt of the maritime powers, have given to contra- 
band. To ſacrifice excluſively to this power, the objects 
which are neceſſary for the equipment and conſtruction of 
veſſels—is not this to depart evidently from the principles of 
neutrality ? i | 

2. But they have even gone further. They have con- 
ſented to extend the denomination of contraband even to 


_ proviſions. Inſtead of reſtricting it, as all treaties have done, 
to the caſe of an effective blockade of a port, as forming the 


only exception to the complete freedom of this article, they 
have tacitly acknowledged the pretenſions of England to 
extend the blockade to our colonies, and even to France, by 
the force of a proclamation alone. This abandonment of 


the independence of their commerce is incompatible with 


their neutrality, as Mr. Jefferſon has acknowledged by his 
letter of the 7th September, to the miniſter plenipotentiary 
of the United States at London, upon the ſubject of the or- 
der of the 8th June 1793. Aſter this confeſſion; after, 
above all, the tyrannical edicts of the king of Great Britain, 
whereby the commerce, as well as the national honour, of 
the United States have ſuffered ſo. much; there was reaſon 
to hope a different reſult from the negotiation of Mr. Jay. 
It is evident, by the clauſe which limits the continuance of 
this deſertion of neutrality to the term of this war, that 


Mr. Jay did not heſitate to ſacrifice our colonies to Great 


Britain during the continuance of theſe hoſtilities, by which 
their lot wili be decided. It is ſubmitted ta Mr. Monroe to 


judge, in what point theſe conceſſions accord with the obli- 


gation by which the United States have contracted to defend 
our colonial poſſeſſions, and with the duties, not leſs ſacred, | 
which the great and ineſtimable benefits they derive from 
their commerce with thoſe iſlands, hind them to obſerve. 
(Signed) CH. DE LA CROI 
Paris, 19th Ventoſe, th Year of the Republic. 
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From the Miniſter of Foreign AMairs to the Mini/itr Pleuiſ o- 
tentiary of the United States of America. 


Fenin 29 Meſſer, 46 22 of the Rer ublic, 
: | f . 
Citizen Miniſter, n 


THE hope of ſeeing depart daily the new miniſter whom 
the executive directory propoſed to ſend to the United States, 
prevented my ſooner anſwering your letter of the agth Ven- 
toſe (15th of March) laſt, Vn call my attention in your 

note of the gth of this month (25th of June), to the argu- 
ments which that letter contains relative to our complaints 
againſt the treaty concluded between the United States and 
Great Britain, Time, citizen miniſter, has ſufficiently 
ripened the points that were then in diſcuſſion ; and, far from 
being enfeebled, our complaints againſt that treaty have ac+ 
quired fince, in our eſtimation, a new force. I will content 
myſelf, then, without entering into details, to announce to 
you, that the opinion of the directory has never varied upon 
that point, It has ſeen in this act, concluded in the midſt 
ef hoſtilities, a breach of the friendſhip which unites the 
Vnited States and this republic; and in the ſtipulations 
which reſpect the neutrality of the flag, an abandonment of 
the tacit engagement which ſubſiſted between the two na- 
tions upon this point {ance their treaty of commerce of 1778. 
The abandonment of the principles conſecrated by this 
treaty, has ſtruck us with greater force, from the conſider- 
ation that all other tregties which the United States have 
made, contain them, as from the further one, that theſe 
principles are ſince ſo generally acknowledged, that they 
now form the public law of all-civilized nations. 8 
Atcſter this, citizen miniſter, the executive directory thinks 

itſelf founded, in regarding the ſtipulations of the treaty of 
1778, which concern the neutrality of the flag, as altered and 
ſuſpended in their moſt eſſential parts by this act, and that it 
would fail in its duty, if it did not modify a ſtate of things 
which would never have been conſented to, but upon the 
condition of the moſt ſtrict reciprocity. . | 
(Signed) CH. DE LA CROIX. 
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No. VIII. 
Extratt of a Letter from Mr. Pickering to Mr. Monroe. 


. 4 June 13th, 1796. 

- BUT the principal matter which now demands attention 
is what concerns the late treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain. | | 

Of the views of the government of the United States on 
this ſubject you have long ſince been poſſeſſed, as well before 
as ſubſequent to its ratification. Theſe views were commu- 
nicated to you for the ſole purpoſe of furniſhing you with 
the means of removing objections and diſpelling jealouſies. 


By your own repreſentations, both objections and jealouſies 


exiſted. It has, therefore, been a matter of no ſmall ſur- 
priſe to the preſident, that during ſo long a period you con- 
tented yourſelf merely with having thoſe means in your pol- 
ſeſſion, without applying them to the object for which they 
were tranſmitted, | 1 | 


As early as October laſt you predicted, that if Mr. Jay's 


treaty ſhould be ratified, it would cxcite great diſcontent in 


France. Early in November you mentioned the arrival of 
Mr. Fauchet, extremely diſſatisfied with the treaty ; adding, 
that he was well received, and would therefore be attended 
to. On the 6th of December you acknowledge the receipt 
of my letter of September 12th, written ſubſequently to the 
ratification of the treaty, to, repeat and further explain the 


principles and views of the government concerning it. Mr. 


Adet's objections to the, treaty, and their refutation, accom- 
panied my letter. And with ſuch means in your hands— 
means amply ſufficient to vindicate the conduct of the United 
States—not leſs regret than ſurpriſe is excited, that no at- 
tempt was made to apply them to the highly important uſe 
for which they were ſent, Although you anticipated diſcon- 
tents—although the ſymptoms of diſcontent appeared—al- 
though thele ſymptoms, unactended to and unallayed, might 
increaſe to an inflummation—and Mr. Fauchet's arrival, with 
all his diflatisfaQion and prejudices about him, would af- 
ſuredly add to the irritation—yet you were ſilent and in- 
active, until, on the 15th of February, you were alarmed by 
the project of the directory, accidentally communicated to 
you by the miniſter for foreign affairs, of ſending to this 
country an envoy extraordinary, to repreſent to our go- 
vernment their deciſion concerning the treaty with Great 
Britain; © that they conſidered the treaty of alliance between 


us as ceaſing to exiſt, from the moment the treaty was rati- 
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| fed. Your letter of the 20th of the ſame month deſcribes 


| 7 fice. 


** 


our ſecond interview with the miniſter on the project of 
Bading an envoy extraordinary; and the reaſons you urged 
to diſſuade them from it were certainly very cogent. Your 
letter of the 10th of March informs us that the project was 
laid aſide; and your letter of the 25th of March, that you 
had had an audience of the directory on the ſubjeQ ; and that 
they had agreed to ſuſpend their propoſed extraordinary miſ- 
ſion, until the points in queſtion ſhould be diſcuſſed between 


you and the miniſter for foreign affairs. The reſult of this 


audience appears ſatisfactory ; and from the good effect pro- 
duced by the partial explanations then given, may be calcu- 
Jated the happy conſequences of the full communications 
which might have been made, and which for ſo long a time 
you had poſſeſſed the means of making, in vindication of 
the meaſures of the government you repreſevt, That 
theſe were not made that they had not been made, even ſo. 
late as the 25th of March, is again to be extremely regret- 
ted; becauſe the juſtice, the honour, and the faith of out 
country were queſtioned, and conſequently their moſt im- 
pot tant intereſts were at ſtake. | 

It is painful. to dwell on this ſubjeRt.—You have here the 
ſenſations of the preſident in relation to the line of conduct 

ou have purſued. He truſts the explanations you propoſed 

Laws now been given—that they have been full and ſatisfac- 
tory to the French government: it is unneceſſary to add, that 
if by any poſſibility they ſhould not have been given, the 
preſident expects they will no longer be withheld, If per- 
ſonal interviews are difficult to be obtained, a written com- 
munication may at any time be made; and the latter is evi- 
dently the moſt eligible mode; it is the mode which the pre- 
ſident exprefily deſires may be adopted; and that a complete 
copy of the communication may be tranſmitted to this of- 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


— 


No. IX. 
From Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 


Paris, Sept. roth, 1796. 


I HAVE been juſt favoured with yours of the 23th of 
ne; the only one received from the department of ſtate 
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ſince that of the 5th of January laſt, a note from Mr. Tay» 
lor of the 13th of May excepted. tl Laue 

You charge me in this letter with a neglect of duty, in 
omitting, as you ſtate, to diſſipate, by a timely and ſuitable 
application of the lights in my poſſeſſion, the diſcontent of 
this government, on account of our late treaty with Eng- 
land; and you ſupport this charge by a reference to certain 
paſlages in my own correſpondence, which ſtate, that this 
diſcontent broke out in February laſt, four months after I 
had received a letter from yourſelf and Mr. Randolph, upon 
the ſubject of that treaty; and whence you infer, and on 
account of the delay or interval which took place between 
the one and the other event, that I was inattentive to that 


important concern of my country, and urge the previous 


and ſtrong ſymptoms of diſcontent which I witneſſed and 
communicated, as an additional proof of my neglect. 
Permit me to remark, that this charge is not more unjuſt 


| and unexpected, than the teſtimony by which you ſupport 
it is inapplicable and inconcluſive: indeed it were eaſy to 


ſhow, that the circumſtances on which you rely, if they 
prove any thing, prove directly the reverſe of what you de- 
duce from them. | t 
If ſuch diſcontent exiſted, and the formal declaration of 
it, or commencement of meaſures in conſequence of it, was 
delayed (and the greater the diſcontent, and the longer the 
delay, the ſtronger the argument), and any inference applica- 
ble to me was drawn from that circumftance, 1 ſhould ſup- 
poſe it would be precifely the oppoſite one from that which 
you draw. Where a diſcontent exiſts, it is natural and 
uſual for the party feeling it, to endeavour to remove it, or 
expreſs its ſenſe of it; but the purſuit of an oppoſite conduct 
for a great length of time, and eſpecially a time of revolu- 
tion, and when a different and more peremptory one was ob- 
ſerved to all the other powers, is no proof, without other 
documents, of negligence in me. | 
But why did this diſcontent not break out before theſe let- | 
ters were received? You ſaw by my communications, as 
early as December 1794, and which were frequently repeated 
afterwards, that it exiſted, was felt upon our affairs here, and 
was likely to produce the moſt ſerious ill conſequences, if the 
cauſe continued to exiſt, If theſe accounts were correct, 
why did this government take no ſteps under its firſt impreſ- 
ſions, and particularly in Auguſt 1795, when Paris was 
ſtarving, and our veſſels deſtined for the ports of France 
were ſeized and carried into England? Was not this a criſis 
difficult for me to ſuſtain here; when the eyes of France 
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were fixed upon me, as the repreſentative of the nation upon 
whoſe friendſhip they had counted; as the man ho had juſt 
before been the organ of declarations the moſt friendly? 
Why leave us afterwards, and until the laſt ſtage, to our 
unbiaſſed deliberations upon that ſubject, and without an ef- 
fort to impede their free courſe ? difkculties like theſe, 
with the reſult which followed, give cauſe to ſuſpect that 
J was idle or negligent at my poſt? that I was at any 
time a calm or indifferent ſpectator of a ftorm which was 
known to be riſing, and which threatened injury to my 
country? or that | withheld any light which came to my 
aid, and which might be uſeful in diſſipating it? 

I] do not wiſh to be underſtood as aſſuming to myſelf the 
merit of this delay; becauſe I know, thinking and feeling as 
the government did on this ſubject, that the ſtrong bias of 
affection which this nation entertained for us, was the true 
cauſe of it. But I well know that I have done every thing 
in my power, and from the moment of my arrival to the 
preſent time, to promote harmony between the two repab- 
lics, and to prevent this from taking any ſtep which might 
poſſibly diſturb it, and which I have done as well from a fin- 
cere attachment to both, as from a perſuaſion, let the merit 
of the points in diſcuſhon be what they might, that a con- 
tinual, temperate, and friendly conduct towards us was the 
wiſelt policy which this government could adopt, and would 
produce the beſt effect upon that union, which it is, I pre- 
ſume, equally its wiſh and its intereſt to preſerve, and &f 
courſe leave to its councils leſs cauſe hereafter for ſelf-re- 
proach, It is from the ſincerity of theſe motives, and tht 
knowledge this government has of it, that 1 have inceſſantly 
made efforts to preſerve that harmony, and been heard in 
friendly communication, and often in remonſtrance, upon 
the topics connected with it, in a manner I could not other - 
© wife have expected. | 

But you urge, that as I knew this diſcontent exiſted, I 
ought to have encountered and removed it. I do not dif- 
tinctly comprehend the extent of this poſition, or what it 
was your wiſh, under exiſting circumſtances, I ſhould have 
done. Till the 15th of February, no complaint was made 
to me by this government againſt that treaty; nor did I know 
before that period that any would be; for, from the moment 
of its organization, till then, the utmoſt reſerve was obſerved 
to me by it on that ſubject. The intimations which I wit- 
neſſed were written before the eſtabliſhment of the preſent 
government, and drawn of courſe from circumſtances which 
preceded it. Of the probable views, therefore, of the pres. 
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ſent government in that reſpect, I ſpoke only by conjecture. 
Was it then your wiſh, that becauſe I ſuſpected this govern- 


ment would be or was diſcontented with that treaty, that I 


ſhould ſtep forward, invite the diſcuſſion, and provoke the 
attack? Would it have been politic or ſafe for me to do it; 


and eſpecially upon a ſubject ſo delicate and important as that 


was? And had I done it, ſhould I not have been juſtly cen- 


| - fared for my raſhneſs and indiſcretion? And might not even 


different motives have been aſſigned for my conduct? To 
me, I own, it always appeared moſt ſuitable, as well as moſt 
wiſe, to ſtand on the defenſive, and to anſwer objections only 
when they were made; upon the fair and teaſonable preſump- 
tion, till they were made, that none would be; and upon the 
principle, if none were made, that our object was obtained; 
and if there were, that then there would be ſufficient time 
to anſwer them, and in a regular and official manner. By 
this, however, I do not wiſh to be underſtood, as having de- 
clined at any time informal friendly. communications on this 
or other ſubjects, when ſuitable occaſions occurred; for * | 
contrary was the caſe, as is already obſerved, 

What the circumſtances were upon which I funded my 


0 opinion of the probable ill conſequences of that treaty, in 


caſe it were ratified, were in general communicated, as they 
occurred. There was, however, one other, and which was 
e impreſſive at the time, omitted then, but which 
I now think proper to add, becauſe it was that upon which I 
founded the intimation given you, in my letter of the 20th 
of October, on that head. Calling one day, upon the ſub- 

ject of our Algerine affairs, informally, upon Jean de Brie, 
who had, in the committee of public ſafety, the American 
branch under his care, I found him engaged upon that treaty, 
with a copy of it before him, and qther papers on the ſame 
ſubject. I began with the object of my viſit, and from 
which he ſoon digreſſed upon the other topic, and with great 
aſperity; adding, that he was preparing a letter fox me on 
that ſubject, to be ſubmitted to the committee. I anſwered 
his charges in the manner which appeared to me moſt ſuit- 
able, and finally aſked him, if he had received the corre- 
ſpondence which took place on that ſubject between Mr. 
Adet and Mr. Randolph; and to which he replied, that he 
had not. I then informed him I had that correſpondence, 
which was an intereſting one; and requeſted he would permit 
me to give him a copy of it; and further, that he would de- 
Jay his report to the committee, until after he had peruſed 


and fully weighed it, which he promiſed; and, in conſe- 


quence, I immediately afterwards gave him a copy of that 


8 
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correſpondence. This incident took place juſt before the 
movement of Vendemiaire, by which the execution of the 
project contemplated was probably prevented. I omitted this 
before, becauſe I hoped it would never be revived; and be- 
cauſe | did not with to give more pain on this ſubject, and 
eſpecially as I ſoon afterwards found that the treaty was ra- 
tified, than could be avoided. And I now mentior it, as 
well to ſhow the ſtrong ground upon which that intimation 
was given; as to prove that none of the lights furniſhed me, 
in that reſpect, were withheld, | 

So much | have thought proper to ſay in reply to your fa. 
vour of the 13th of June; and now it remains for me to 
proceed with a detail of the further progreſs of this buſineſs 
here, ſince my laſt; at leaſt fo far as l am acquainted with 
it, 

I ſought, immediately after my Jaſt was written, and ob- 
tained, as ſoon as I poſſibly could obtain it, an informal con- 
ference with ſome members of the diretoire, upon the ſub- 
ject of my laſt; beginning, by expreſſing my concern to 
hear they were ſtill diſſatighed with us, and propoſed taking 
ſome ftep in conſequence thereof; and which I ſincerely re- 
gretted, becauſe I had concluded the contrary was the caſe, 
after the explanation I had given to their ſeveral complaints; 
and becauſe I thought any meaſure which had an untriendly 
aſpect towards us would be equally detrimental to theirs and 
our intereſt, They ſeverally replied, they were diſſatisfied 
with us, on account of qur treaty with England, and thought 
that the honour of their country would be ſullied in their 
hands, if they did not ſay fo, I endeavoured to lead them 
into converſation upon the points to which they objected; 
but ſoon found they were averſe to it, and were of opinion, 
that too much time had already been beſtowed on that ſub- 
jet, One of the members, however, obſerved, that the 
_abandonment of the principle, that free ſhips made free goods, 
in favour of England, was an injury of a very ſerious kind 
to France, and which could not be paſſed by unnoticed, I 
told him, that in this nothing was abandoned, fince, by the 
law of nations, ſuch was the caſe before; and of courſe that 
this article only delineated what the exiſting law was, as I 
had fully proved in my note to the miniſter of foreign at- 
fairs; that we were not bound to impoſe the new principle on 
other nations. He replied, if we could not carry that prin- 
ciple with England, nor prote& our flag againſt her out- 
Tages, that that was always a reaſon why France ſhould 
complain; that they never aſked us to go to war, nor in- 
tended ſo to do; but that the abandonment of that principle 
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1 
formally by treaty, at the time and under the circumſtances 
we did it, in favour of that power, was quite a different 
thing. Finding that a further prefſure at the time might 
produce an il} effect, and would certainly not produce a 
good one, I proceeded next to the other points, and to hint 

what I had heard of their intention with reſpect to Canada 
and Louiſiana; and to which it was replied, that in regard to 
Canada, they had no object for themſelves; and in regard to 
Louiſiana, none which ought to diſquiet us; that they fin- 
cerely wiſhed us well, and hoped matters might be amicably 
adjuſted, ſince they were diſpoſed to meet ſuitable propoſi- 

tions to that effect with pleaſure ; adding, in the cloſe, that 
the miniſter of foreign affairs was inſtructed to communicate 
to me the arrete they had paſſed; but in a manner to impreſs 
me with a belief it was done. rather for the purpoſe of ena- 


bling me to tranſmit it to you, than addreſs them at preſent 
further on the fubject, 


— 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


1 Philadelphia, June 10th, 1794. 

Ob have been nominated as the ſucceſſor of Mr. Gou- 

verneur Morris, in the office of miniſter plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the republic of France, 
from a confidence, that, while you keep ſteadily in view the 
neceſſity of rendering yourſelf acceptable to that govern- 
ment, you will maintain the ſelf. reſpect due to our own. In 
doing the one and the other of theſe things, your own pru- 
dence and underſtanding muſt be the guides; after firſt poſ- 
ſefling yourſelf of the real ſentiments of the executive rela- 
tive to the French nation. 

The preſident has been an early and decided friend of the 
French revolution; and whatever reaſon there may have 
been, under our ignorance of facts and policy, to ſuſpend 
an opinion upon ſome of its important tranſactions; yet is 
he immutable in his wiſhes for its accompliſhment; incapable 
of aſſenting to the right of any foreign prince to meddle 
with its interior arrangements; and perſuaded that ſucceſs 
will attend their efforts; and particularly, that union _— 


themſelves is an impregnable barrier againſt external al- 
1aults, 
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How the French government, when it ſhall be no longer 
attacked by foreign arms, will ultimately ſettle, is a point 
not yet reduced to any abſolutely certain expectation. The 
radation of public opinion from the beginning of the - new 
order of things to this day, and the fluctuation and mutual 
deſtruction of parties, forbid a miniſter of a foreign country 
to attach himſelf to any as ſuch, and dictate to him not to 
incline to any ſet of men, further than they appear to go with 
the ſenſe of the nation. , | 1 % N 
When the executive proviſory council recalled Mr. Genet, 
they expreſſed a determination to render it a matter of eclat, 
as you have ſeen; and at the fame time diſavowed all his of- 
fenſive acts. Nothing having been forwarded to us, relative 
to Mr. Morris, which requires a diſavowal, you will, if 
you ſhould be interrogated as to any particular feeling pre- 
vailing with the preſident upon the occaſion, refer to the 
letter from the ſecretary of ſtate to Mr. Fauchet, as expla- 
natory of the preſident's promptneſs to comply with their 
demand, „ 

From Mr. Genet and Fauchet we have uniformly learned 
that France did not deſire us to depart from neutrality; and 
it would have been unwiſe to have aſked us to do otherwiſe: 
for our ports are open to her prizes, while they are ſhut to 

thoſe of Great Britain; and ſupplies of grain could not be 
forwarded to France with ſo much certainty, were we-at 
war, as they can even now, notwithſtanding the Britiſh in- 
ſtructions; and as they may be, if the demands to be made 
upon Great Britain ſhould ſucceed. We have, therefore, 
purſued neutrality with faithfulneſs; we have paid more of 
our debt to France than was abſolutely due, as the ſecre- 
tary of the treaſury aſſerts; and we ſhould have paid more, 
if the ſtate of our affairs did not require us to be prepared 
with funds for the poſſible event of war. We mean to con- 
tinue the ſame line of conduct in future; and to remove all 
jealouſy with reſpect to Mr. Jay's miſſion. to London, you 
may ſay, that he is poſitively forbidden to weaken the en- 
gagements between this country and France. I is not im- 
probable, that you will be obliged to encounter, on this head, ſuſ- 
picions of various kinds, But you may declare the motives of 
that miſſion to be, to obtain immediate compenſation for our plun- 
dered property, and reſtitution of the pets. You may intimate, 
by way of argument, but without aſeribing it to the govern- 
ment, that, if war fhould be neceſſary, the affefions of the 
people of the United States towards it, would be better ſecured by 
a manifeſtation, that every ſtep had been taken to avoid it; and 
that the Britiſh nation would 2 divided, when they found that 
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we had been forced into it. This may be briefly touched upon 
as the path of prudence with reſpect to ourſelves; and alſo 
with reſpect to France, ſince we are unable to give her aids of 
men or money. To this matter you cannot be too' attentive z 
and you will be amply juſtified in repelling with firmneſs, 
any imputation of the moſt diſtant. intention to ſacrifice our 
connexion with France to any connexion with England. 
You may back your aſſertions by a late determination of the 
preſident to have it ſignified abroad, that he is averſe to admit 
into bis public room, which is free to all the world beſides, 
any Frenchmen who are obnoxious to the French republic; 
aboard; perhaps, it may again happen ſometimes, as many 
go thither whoſe names and characters are utterly unknown. | | 
It is very probable that our country will become the aſy- 
lum for moſt of the French who expatriate theinſelves. from 
their native land. Our laws have never yet made a diſtinction 
of perſons, nor is ſuch a diſtinction very eaſy. Hence ſome 
of thoſe who are perhaps attainted in E have thrown 
themſelves upon the protection of the United States, "This 
will not, as it ſurely ought not to be miſinterpreted into any 
eftrangement from the French cauſe. You will explain this, 
— an it ſhall be neceſſary. 
If we may judge from what has been at different times 
uttered by Mr. Farther, he will repreſent the exiſtence of 
two parties irreconcileable to each other: one repuhlican, 
and friendly to the French revolution ; the other monarchi- 
cal, ariſtocratic, Britannic, and anti-Gallican ; that a ma- 
jority of the houſe of repreſentatives, the people, and the 
preſident, are in the firſt claſs; and a majority of the ſenate 
in the ſecond. If this intelligence ſhould be uſed, in order 
to inſpire a diſtruſt of our good will to France, you will in- 
duſtriouſly obviate ſuch an effet :—and if a fair occaſion 
ſhould preſent itſelf, you may hint, that the moſt effectual 
means of obtaining from the United States what is defired 
by France, will be by a plain and candid application to the 
government, and not by thoſe inſidious operations on the 
people, which Genet endeavoured to carry on. 

The information which we poſſeſs of France, before and 
| in the early ſtages of the revolution, muſt be conſiderably 
W changed at this day. You will, therefore, tranſmit to us, as 
ol ſeoon as poſſible, an account of the navy, the agriculture, 

| and the commerce of France. It is deſirable too to know, 
upon what footing religion really ſtands. Theſe, however, 
are general objects. But we are particularly concerned to 
| underſtand the true ſtate of the different ſeats of politics. 
Are there any of the old friends to the ancient regime re- 
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maining ? Are any new friends created by the courſe of 
things? Are the Briſſotines extinguiſhed ? Are the Dantoniſts 
overwhelmed? Is Robeſpierre's party firmly fixed? Is he ca- 
pable, from talents and perſonal fortitude, to direct the ftorm ? 
Is his character frees from imputation, as to money? Is he 
friendly to the United States? How is the executive power 
adminiltered now? What new acceflion of authority may have 
lately accrued to the committee of public ſafety « What re- 
lation do the twelve commillions of adminiſtration, Which 
have been lately eſtabliſhed, bear to that committee? What 
is the true ons of the various changes, which have lately 
taken place, by one party riſing upon the ruins of another? 
What aſſurance can be had that any party can ſo long main- 
tain itſelf, as to promiſe ſtability to- the government? Are 
the people ſincerely affect ionate to their preſent government; 
or are they reſtrained by the terror of the revolutionary tri- 
bunal, or by the danger of having their country diſmembered 
by the coaleſced princes ? What ſpecies of. executive will 
probably be at laſt adopted ? What characters bid fair to take 
the helm of affairs, after the great deſtruction and baniſhment 
of able men ? Theſe, and many other queſtions of the ſame 
nature, ought to be ſolved, to enable us to ſee things in a true 
light, For, without doubting the ſolidity of the French 
cauſe, we ought not to be unprepared for any event. If, 
therefore, any very momentous turn ſhould ariſe in French 
affairs, upon which the conduct of our government may de- 
pend, you need not heſitate at the expenſe of an advice-boat, 
if no other ſatisfactory opportunity ſhould occur. But it is 
the wiſh of the preſident, that at the end of every week you 
commit to a letter the tranſactions of it, and embrace every 
proper conveyance, by duplicates, and, in great caſes, even 
by triplicates. | | | 

Should you be interrogated about the treaty of commerce, 
ou may reply, that it has never been propoſed to us by Mr. 
— As to any thing elſe concerning it, you will ex- 
preſs yourſelf not to be inſtructed; it being a ſubject to be 
negotiated with the government here. be 

In like manner, if a treaty of alliance, or if the execution 
of the guarantee of the French iſlands by force of arms, 
ſhould be propounded, you, will refer the republic of France 
to this fide of the water, In ſhort, it is expeQed, with a 
ſure reliance on your diſcretion, that you will not commit 
the United States, by any ſpecific declarations, except where 
you, are particularly inſtructed, and except too in giving 
teſtimony of our attachment to their cauſe. * 

There is reaſon to * that the embargo, when it was 
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| ( 100 ) 
firſt laid, excited ſome uneaſy ſenſations in the breaſt of the 
French miniſter. For it ſo happened, that at the moment 
before its operation, pretty conſiderable ſhipments of flour 
were made to the Britiſh Weſt Indies, and a ſnow, called 
La Camille, laden with flour for Frane:, was arreſted near 
New CaſtJe, on the Delaware, after ſhe had quitted the port 


of Philadelphia. But you know enough of the hiſtory of 


this buſineſs, to declare, that the embargo was levelled againſt 
Great Britain, and was made general, merely becauſe, if it 
had it been partial againſt her, it would have amounted to a 
cauſe of war; and alſo, that it was not continued, merely 
becauſe it was reputed to be injurious to France, My letters 
to Mr. Fauchet will explain the caſe of La Camille, and all 
His complaints about the embargo, | 
Should our embargo be brought up, the way will be eaſy 
for our complaint againſt the embargo of Bourdeaux. At 
any rate, you will remonſtrate againſt it, and urge ſatisfao- 
tion for the ſufferers. You will receive all the papers which 
have come into the department of ftate, relative to thoſe 
matters; and you will beſides open a correſpondence with the 
captains and perſons intereſted at Bourdeaux, in order to 
obtain more accurate information. | | 

But you will go farther, and infiſt upon compenſation for 
the captures and ſpoliations of our property, and injuries to 
the perſons of our citizens by French cruiſers. Mr. Fauchet 
has been applied to, and promiſes to co-operate for the ob- 
taining of ſatisfaction. x 
The dilatorinek with which buſineſs is tranſacted in France 
will, if not curtailed in the adjuſtment of theſe caſes, pro- 
duce infinite miſchief to our merchants. This muſt be 


firmly repreſented to the French republic; and you may 


find a ſeaſon for intimating how unfortunate it would be 
if ſo reſpectable a body as that of our merchants, ſhould 
relax in their zeal for the French cauſe, from irritation at 
their loſſes. The papers on this head are a ſtatement of 
French caſes, Mr. Fauchet's letters to me, and the docu- 
ments themſelves. | | | 
You know the extreme diſtreſs in which the inhabitants 
of St. Domingo came hither after the diſaſters of the Cape. 
Private charity, and eſpecialy at Baltimore, moſt liberally 
contributed to their ſupport. The congrels at length ad- 
vanced 15,000 dollars, with a yiew of reimburſement from 
France. This ſubje& has been broken to Mr. Fauchet here, 
and he appears to have been rouſed at the idea of ſupporting 
by French money French ariſtocrats and democrats indiſcri- 
minately. Both he and his nation ought to be ſatisfied, that 


1 
in the cauſe of humanity, oppreſſed by poverty, political 
opinions have nothing to do. Add to this, that none but the 
really indigent receive a farthing. It was the duty of the 
French republic to relieve their coloniſts labouring under a 
penury ſo produced; and as it would have been too late to 
wait fer their approbation before the payments were decreed, 
it will not be deemed an offenſive diſpoſal of French money, 
that we now make a claim for repayment. If Mr. Fauchet 
has power upon the ſubject, an attempt will be made for a 
ſettlement with, him here; but that being very doubtful, 
will forward the retribution by diſcuſſing it in Europe. 

You will be alſo charged with the demands of ſeveral 
American citizens for bills of exchange drawn in the French 
Weſt Indies on France. The report of a committee of them, 
Mr. Fauchet's letter, and the vouchers, which you will 
carry, leave no doubt of your ſucceſs. But if there ſhould 

be any difficulty, do not fail to communicate it to the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate inſtantaneouſly. The ſooner, therefore, the 
affair is entered upon the better. | 

It is important, that no public character of the United 
States ſhould be in France, which is not acceptable. You 
will inquire into the conſuls; and inform how they are® 
approved, and whether they he deſerving. Although the pre- 
ident will avsid, as much as poſſible, to appoint any abnoxtous perſon 
conſul, it may happen otherwiſe, and muſt be conſidered as acci- 
dental. Mr. Alexander Duvernat goes for Paris in the quality 
of vice-conſul,. and Mr, Fauchet ſaid that he had nothing to 
object to him. | | „ 

Conſulates are eſtabliſhed in every port of France, Where 
they are conceived ufetul. But perhaps you may find it ad- 
viſable to mark out ſome other places for ſuch offices, | J 

It is recommended, that no buſineſs of conſequence be ; 
carried on verbally, or in writing, but in your own language. 

The miniſter of each nation has a right to uſe his na- 
tional tongue, and few men can confide in their exactneſs 
when they do hufineſs in a foreign one. But great care 
is neceſſary in the choice of interpreters, when they are to 
be reſorted to. | 

It is a practice of great utility to note down every con- 
verſation of conſequence which you hold, immediately after 
retirement; and the executive will expect to receive copies 
of what ſhall be thus written, | 

A communication with our other miniſters in Europe, under 
proper caution, may be advantageous. 

Let nothing depend upon verbal commynication which 
can be carried on in writing. * en 
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To conclude.—You go, Sir, to France, to ſtrengthen our 
friendſhip with that country; and you are well acquainted 
with the line of freedom and cafe to which you may advance, 
without betraying the dignity of the United States. You * 
will ſhow our confidence in the French republic, without 
betraying the moiſt remote mark of undue complaiſance, 

Do will let it be ſeen, that in caſe of war with any nation on 
earth, we ſhall confider France as our firſt and natural ally. You 

may dwell upon the ſenſe which aue entertain of paſt ſervices, 
and for the more recent interpoſition in our behalf with the 
dey of Algiers. Among the great events with which the 
world is now teeming, there may be an opening for France 10 
become inſirumental in ſecuring to us the free navigation of the 
Mifffeppi. Spain may, perhaps, negotiate a peace, ſeparate 
from Great Britain, with France, If ſhe does, the Miſſiſippi 
may be acquired through this channel, eſpecially if you gontrive 
to have our mediation in any manner ſolicited. 0s 

With every wiſh for your welfare, and an honourable iſſue 
to your miniſtry, . 

het: | Jam, Sir, &c. 
(Signed) EDMUND RANDOLPH. 
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= Extra#t of a Letter from Mr Monroe to the Secrctary of State. 
. Paris, Auguſt 25, 1794. 


AT the ſame time, therefore, that I preſented my credentials, 

J laid before the convention the declarations of the 
ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives, as conveyed by the 
preſident through the ſecretary of ſtate, with an aſſurance 
that I was authorized to declare, that the preſident was 
actuated by fimilar ſentiments, The communication was 
received in a manner very intereſting, and which furniſhed, 
at the ſame time, the ſtrongeſt proof of the affection enter- 
tained by the French nation for the United States of America. 
Every department has fince ſhown the ſtrongeſt diſpoſition to 
prove its attachment to their ally, by embracing every oppor- 
tuanity which the ſlighteſt incident has offered. A few ſtores, 
brought for the accommodition of my family, in the ſhip in 
which I failed, were arreſted at Havre, becauſe no declaration 
was rendered of them by the captain. This was caſually heard 
by the committee of public ſafety, and, without any intimation 
from me, by their order reſtored. But being deſirous more for- 
mally to teſtify their regard, the commiſſary of foreign affairs 
announced to me yeſterday, that he-was inſtructed, in the 
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name of the republic, to appropriate a houfe for my uſe, as 
miniſter of the United States, of ſuch accommodations, and 
in ſuch part of the city, as I would deſignate. I he encloſed, 
No. 4, is a copy of his letter, and of my reply. Theſe latter 
acts, it is true, may be deemed in fome meaſure acts of cere- 
mony. So far, however, as they furniſh any indication of 
the diſpoſition of this country towards our own, it is a 


* 


favourable one. 


—— 4 


Extra of a Letter from Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 


| Paris, Nov. 7, 1794. 
BY this time I had obtained from Mr. Skipwith a compre» 


henſive ſtatement of the embarraſſments attending our trade 
here; as well thoſe which proceeded from the cruiſers of the 
republic, and applied to what was deſtined or cleared out for 
foreign countries, as thoſe which proceeded from the com- 
mercial ſyſtem of France, and applied to the qitect commerce 
between the two republics. As his report to me ſpecified 
not only each particular cauſe of complaint, but likewiſe 
furniſhed facts to ſupport them, I thought it beſt to make 
that report the baſis of this my ſecond communication on 
that head. I accordingly laid it before the committee, with 
ſuch comments as appeared to me ſuitable : and I now tranf- 
mit to. you a copy of it, that you may be appriſed- how 
fully the fubje& is before them. I was affured that it ex- 
hibited a picture which ſhocked them; tor theſe evils, pro- 
greſſing with the courſe of their own affairs, were long accu- 
mulating, and had probably attained a height, of which they 
had no conception. CREED 

As I had reafon to ſuſpe& that the chief oppoſition pro- 
ceeded from thofe who conducted the public trade, and who 
were attached to that mode from motives not the moſt pa- 
triotic, I thought it proper to examine the queition—whether 
it were beſt for the republic to encourage the competition of 
individuals in neutral countries for the fupply of its markets, 
or depend on agencies employed in, ot fent to thoſe countries, 
for that purpoſe. This ſubject had been incidentally touched 
in my firſt note; but I thought ſome benefit might be de- 
rived from a more thorough-developement of it. With this 
view I ſent in, at the fame time, the paper intitled, © Sup- 
plemental Obſervations on the American Commerce.” 

T felt extremely embarraſſed how to touch again their in- 
fringement of the treaty of commerce; whether to call on 
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them to execute it, or leave that queſtion on the ground on 
which I had firit placed it. You deſired me in your laſt, to 
conteſt with them the principle ; but yet this did not amount 
to an inſtruction, nor even convey your idea, that it would 
be adviſable to demand of them the execution of thoſe ar- 
ticles. Upon full conſideration, therefore, I concluded that 
it was the moſt ſafe and ſound policy to leave this point where 
it was before, and in which I was the more confirmed by 
ſome circumſtances that were afterwards diſcloſed. 

The day after this laſt communication was preſented, I 
received a letter from the committee, aſſuring me that the 
ſubje& engroſſed their entire attention, and that an anſwer 
ſhould be given me as ſoon as poſſible; and in a few days after 
this, I was favoured with another, inviting me to a conference 
at twelve the next day. I attended, and found only the three 
members of the diplomatic branch of the committee preſent, 
Merlin de Douay, Thuriot, and Treilhard. Merlin com- 
menced, by obſerving, that I had adviſed and preſſed them to 
execute the 23d and 24th articles of the treaty of amity and 
commerce; that they were perſuaded their compliance would 
be uſeful to us, but very detrimental to them; it would like- 
wiſe be diſtreſſing for Frenchmen to ſee Britiſh goods pro- 
tected by our flag, whilſt it gave no protection to theirs ; 
and, after making other comments, he finally came to this 
point: © Do you infiſt upon our executing the treaty #” 
I replied, I had nothing new to add to what I had already 
ſaid on that head. Treilhard ſeemed ſurpriſed at the reply, 
and expreſſed a wiſh that I would declare myſelf frankly on 
the ſubject. I told him I was ſurpriſed at his remark, ſince 
I had not. only declared myſelf frankly, but liberally. . We 
then paſſed from the point of demand, to a more general 
diſcuſhon of the policy in France to execute the treaty ; and 
in which I urged, that if ſhe conſidered her own intereſt only, 
ſhe ought not to heſitate, ſince it gave her the command of 
neutral bottoms, and under the protection of their own 
flag, to ſupply her wants; with other conſiderations, which 
had been before preſſed in my notes that were before them. 
I was, however, brought back twice again to the queſtion, 
« Do you inſiſt upon, or demand it? I found that a poſitive 
and formal declaration on this point was the ſole object of 
the interview; and as I perceived that ſomething was in- 
tended to be founded on it, either now or hereafter, if given 
in the affirmative, I was the more reſolved to avoid it, and 
to adhere to the ground I had already taken. I therefore 
repeated my declaration, and in the moſt explicit terms, that 
I was not inſtructed by the preſident to inſiſt on it, nor did 
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I inſiſt on it; that their compliance would certainly be highly 
beneficial to my country, but that in my obſervations I had 
conſidered the propoſition merely in relation to France, and 
wiſhed them to do the ſame, ſince I was ſatisfied that the true 
intereſt of France dictated the meaſure. They all expreſſed 
an attachment to us, ſpoke much of the difficulty of their 
ſituation, and of the peculiar delicacy 'in adopting, in the 
preſent ſtate of the public mind, any meaſure which might 
be conftrued as eventually favouring England: and thus the 
conference ended. 

In revolving the ſubject over ſince, I have been doubtful 
whether the ſolicitude ſhown to draw from me a deciſive 
anſwer to the queſtion—** Whether I inſiſted, or demanded 
of them to execute the articles of the treaty,” was merely 
intended as the baſis of their own act, complying with it, 
and a juſtification for themſelves in ſo doing, or as a ground 
to call on us hereafter, in the proſecution of the war againſt 
England, to fulfil the guarantee. I was, at the moment of 
the diſcuſſion in the committee, of the latter opinion, but I 
muſt confeſs, upon a more general view of all circumſtances that 
have paſſed under my obſervation ſince my arrival, that I am 
at preſent inclined to be of the former. I rather think, as 
there is an oppoſition to the meaſure, and it would commence 


an important change in their ſyſtem, and might alſo be con- 
ſtrued into a partiality for England (a nation by no means in 


fayour here), that the dread of denunciation, in the courſe 
of events, ſuggeſted it. Be this as it may, I am perfectly 
ſatisfied it would be impolitic to demand it; fince the refuſal 
would weaken the connexion between the two countries, and 
the compliance, upon that motive, might perhaps not only 
produce the ſame effect, but likewiſe excite a diſpoſition to 
preſs us on' other points, upon which it were better to avoid 
any diſcuſhon. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 


Paris, Nov. 20, 1794. 


WHEN I mentioned in the committee the danger which 
menaced us, of a war with Britain and Spain, and aſked, 
what reliance we might have on France in ſuch an event? 1 
was anſwered, that they ſhould conſider ours as their own 
cauſe. No other arrangement can well be made, than that 
of lending money to France, if in our power; it being un- 
derſtood, that ſhe will ſecure, at the time of her own peace, 
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the complete recognition of our rights from Britain and 
Spain, and which the may 'eaſily do in my judgment, and 
without prolonging the war a moment on that account. 
On the other hana, if the United States ever mean to aſ- 
. ſeit thoſe rights, the preſent is, of all others, the moſt ſuit- 
able moment. The fortune of France has riſen to the ut- 
mut height of ſplendour; whilſt that of her enemies has de- 
clined to the loweſt ſtate of depreſſion. Her armies are 
every Where triumphant, whilſt theirs are every where routed 
and broken. Spain makes no head againſt her; but is trying, 
as already ſhown, to ſteal a peace in obſcurity ; and Britain 
is, perhaps, in neatly as bad a ſituation. Macftricht has | 
lately ſurrendered; whereby eight thouſand troops were 
acres with about three hundred pieces of cannon, two 
undred and fifty-ſeven of which were braſs; with other 
warlike ſtores, and in great abundance. . Nimeghen was 
likewiſe taken a few days afterwards, with conſiderable 
amount in ſtores ; and it is ſaid that commotions are taking 
place in five of the provinces, who have formally reſolved to 
diſmiſs the ſtadtholder, reform the government by the repub- 1 
liean ſtandard, and ally with France. This muſt be felt in 
England, and will probably excite diſturbance there. In any 
event it will produce ſuch effect, that if America ftrikes the 
blow her own intereſt dictates, and which every other conſi- 
deration prompts, it muſt be deciſive, and it not ruinous to 
the fortunes of that proud and infolent nation, will certainly 
ſecure us the objects we have in view. 
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From Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State, 


— 


Sir, Faris, Dec. 24, 1794. 


I HAVE at length a an anſwer from the committee 
3 of public ſafety, to the ſeveral propoſitions heretofore pre- 
4 | ſented before it, in an arrete of the 18th ultimo; and which 
* T now tranſmit to you. By this arrete the commiſſion of 
# marine is ordered to adjuſt the amount due to ſuch of our. ci- 
1 tizens as were injured by the embargo of Bourdeaux, and 

| likewiſe to ſuch others as have claims tor ſupplies rendered to 
the government of St. Domingo. By it alſo many embar- 
raliments which impeded the direct trade between the two 
countries are' removed; the arbitrary rule of contraband, 
which authorized the ſcizure of our veſſels laden with provi- 
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ſions deſtined for other countries, is done away; and the ſti- 
pulation of the treaty of commerce, which gives free paſſage 
under our flag to the ſubjects of any of the powers at war 
with the republic, is likewiſe enforced. In ſhort, evefy 
thing has been conceded that was deſired, except the execution 
of that part of the treaty which gave freedom to goods in ſhips 
that were ſo, ho" 

I have, in conſequence, notified to the commiſhon of ma- 
rine, that I had empowered Mr. Skipwith to take charge of 
theſe claims, and attend their adjuſtment on the part of our 
citizens, and I ſhall continue to give every aid in my power 
to obtain for them the juſtice to which they are entitled. 
In reſpect to the liquidation, unleſs, indeed, ſome difficulty 
ſhould ariſe, as to the mode of payment, whether in aſſi- 
gnats or ſpecie, I preſume all difficulty is at an end. But in 
regard to the payment, I think it probable, unleſs aſſignats 
are taken, and which are now depreciated, further delay will 
be deſired, owing to the great expenditures of the govern- 
ment at this very important criſis of its affairs. Upon this, 
however, I ſhall be able to give you more correct informa- 
tion in my next, - | 2 

If the treaty could have been carried into effect by general 
agreement, I ſhould have deemed it a fortunate thing, be- 
cauſe it would have ſecured our commerce hereafter from 
the poſſibility. of vexation, and upon any pretext whatever, 
by the French cruiſers; and becauſe it would have ranged the 
French republic, at an important period of its affairs, on the 
fide of a principle founded in benevolence, and neceſſary , to 
the freedom of the high feas k. But as connected with other 
conſiderations more immediately applicable to ourſelves, and 
eſpecially if the hope of forcing it upon other nations, as a 
law, is abandoned, I have deemed it of but little conſe- 
quence. It certainly precludes the probability of our being 
called on hereafter to fulfil any ſtipulation whatever, and 
will, of courſe, gain us greater credit for any ſervices we 
may render them, in cafe it ſhould ſuit us to render them 
any. I am likewiſe perſuaded, from the reſponitbility the 
arrètéè impoſes, ande the increaſing partiality pervading all 
France towards us, and which is felt by the Americans, and 
obſerved by the ſubjects of other neutral powers, that the 
execution will not vary much from the import of the treaty 
itſelf; for I cannot think that many of our veſſels will here- 

* Little was it ſuſpected, at this time, that we ſhould be ranged on 

the ſide of England to ſupport * appoſite principle. 
: 2 
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- - after be brought in upon the ſuſpicion of having enemy's 

- goods on board. | | | 

I informed you ſome time fince, that I was perſuaded, if 
the ſubject was before the convention, it would readily be 
granted; and in this I have not only been ſince confirmed, 
but in the further belief that a majority of the ſeveral com- 
mittees was favourable to the object. The dread, however, 
of denunciation in the courſe of events, deterred them from 
adopting it. It was oppoſed, as was likewiſe every other 
change, by a party who would not fail to take advantage of 
it, ſhould a favourable opportunity occur. The ſordid ſpoil- 
ers of the public wealth never forgive thoſe who dete& and 
expoſe to view their iniquities. And this was the moſt vul- 
. nerable point upon which recrimination could hereafter act: 
for, as it is contemplated, when the other powers are with- 
drawn, to proſecute the war againſt England, with the col- 
lected force of the republic, and this might be conſtrued into 
a partiality for that nation, it was deemed too hazardous a 
meaſure, in reſpec to the perſonal ſafety of the members, to 
be encountered. In this deciſion, too, it is probable they 
were the more confirmed, by the neceſſity of cultivating 
Denmark and Sweden at the preſent moment, from whence 
great reſources are drawn in ſupport of the war; whoſe 
councils are wielded by Bernſtorf, a man believed to be well 
diſpoſed to a reform in the exiſting governments of Europe“, 
and whoſe fleets are combined with no friendly diſpoſition to- 
wards England. They would moſt probably have preſſed to 
be put on the ſame footing, and the preſſure could not eaſily 
have been reſiſted, after the example was given. As a proot, 
however, of the diſpoſition of the committee upon the ſub- 
ject generally, I herewith tranſmit to you a copy of a report 
drawn upon my notes by Merlin de 3 to whom they 
were referred, and which was informally given me by its di- 
plomatic members. 8 

[ apprized you in my laſt, of the a20th inſtant, of Mr. 
Gardoqui's attempt to obtain permiſſion to attend certain 
baths within the republic; oſtenſibly upon account of his 
ill health, but in my judgment to commence a negotiation 
for peace (a finefſe too often practiſed by a certain grade of 
politicians), and at the ſame time leſfen any weight the 
United States might have upon that ſubject, in reſpect to 
their own affairs, by inſpiring a diſtruſt in me in the outſgt. 
J likewiſe ſtated to you in what manner I had ated upon 


This, however, is not certain. 
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that occaſion, laying his original letters before 
tee, with my free and candia. comments upon t 
the further diſcuſſion which took place between t 
tee and myſelf in regard to Spain, and to which 
of a different kind gaye birth; in which 1 _ 


the nature of the caſe would admit of, the real fit 
the United States with reſpect to Spain and Britain, 
with war by both; ſhowing how France would be affected by 
that event, and of courſe the part ſhe ſhould take in our at- 
fairs at the preſent moment. To that communication 1 
have now nothing new to add, having ſince heard neither 
from Mr. Gardoqui on the ſubje& of his propoſition, nor 
the committee upon that, or the one which afterwards oc- 
curred. I omitted, however, at that time, to tranſmit to 
you a copy of my letter accompanying Mr. Gardoqui's to the 
committee, and which I now encloſe, for the purpoſe of pre- 
ſenting that buſineſs more fully before you. | 
I am convinced that this expoſition of our ſituation. with 
Britain and Spain, and to whiich the incident of Mr. Gardo- 
qui furniſhed the firſt opening, has been uſeful: for before 
that expoſition, I had reaſon to believe that it was not only 
unknown, but that a very erroneous opinion was entertained 
by many in the committee upon that ſubject. I thought 1 
had felt the effect of that opinion, created, no doubt, in the 
manner you ſuggeſt ; but as it was not communicated in a way 
to enable me to take official notice of it, I was embarraſſed 
how to aq, or what meaſure. to adopt in regard to it, For 
a while, as it was circulated only in private, I thought it beſt 
to counteract it, by making the neceſſary explanation only to 
thoſe who mentioned it to me, Finally, as I knew the 
campaign was progreſſing towards a cloſe, and that the winter 
was the ſeaſon for negotiation, and more eſpecially as I fear- 
. edits commencement with either of thoſe powers, with ſuch 
improper opinion of our ſituation with each, becauſe I well 
knew they would improve it with great dexterity to their ad- 
vantage, I deemed it my duty to make an extraordinary effort 
to remove it. With this view, I appointed a rendezyous 
with the diplomatic members of the committee, and which 
took, place accordingly. I was reſolved, however, not to 
meet the imputation as a charge ſuppoſed to exiſt, or which I 
was hound to anſwer, in caſe it did. A denial of a charge 
might beget a ſuſpicion where there was none. I took dif- 
ferent gtound, by informing the committee, that the war in 
which they were engaged, like all other wars, muſt have a 
termination: that me were concluded by the friendly me- 
Ciation of third powers: that I was well convinced the 
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United States would be happy to render the French republic 
any fervice in their power, in that retpect, to bring the 
preſent war to a happy cloſe: that it was not their inteteſt 
to interfere, even by mediation, nor, in my judgment, 
would they, otherwiſe than at the inſtance and by the requeſt 
of the French republic, in the hope of promoting thereb 
the ſucceſs of theit revolution. I obſerved further, that 
wanted no anſwer to this, and had only given the informa- 
lion, that they might retain it in memory for the purpoſe of 
availing themſelves of it hereafter, in cole it ſhould be found 
expedient. It was received reſpectfully, but calmly. By 
one of the members it was obſerved, © That having beaten 
their enemies completely, it belonged to thoſe enemies to de- 
termine whether they wiſhed peace or not; and if they did, 
they would, no doubt, be able to find a way 3 to 
make it known to the republic.“ By another, I was aſked, 
« Whether Mr. Jay was ſtill in London, and whether he 
intended to come over to Paris, as had been publiſhed in an 
Engliſh paper?” This was the very ſuſpicion I withed to 
combat and remove; though, indeed, I did not expect it 
would have been avowed in ſo abrupt a manner. I replied, I 
could not tell whether he had returned or not; but that it 
was impoſſible the paragraph in the Engliſh paper ſhould be 
true, as he was ſent to England upon an eſpecial buſineſs 
only; to demand reparation for injuries, and to which his 
authority was ſtrictly limited. I then repeated what I had 
before faid of the friendly diſpoſition of the United States to- 
wards the French republic, in all caſes, and of the pleaſure 
with which they would, in my judgment, ſerve it upon the 
- preſent one, if in their power: that I was perſuaded they 
would liſten to no propoſition upon the ſubject of mediation 
from any other power; for, as it was a buſineſs which could 
not poffibly benefit them, they would, of courſe, embark in 
it only upon account of their ally. I likewiſe added, that I 
knew nothing of the diſpoſition of any power upon the ſub- 
ject of peace; but preſumed, the ſucceſs of their armies had 
diſpoſed them all well towards it; and thus I] left them to 
reflect at leiſure upon what I had ſaid; in the belief, how- 
ever, that the communication maſt produce a good effect. 
As this took place prior to the affair of Mr. Gardoqui, and 
which was more particularly detailed in my laſt, 1 have 
thought proper to communicate it to you, that you may be 
poſſeſſed of every the minuteſt circumftance relative to our . 
affairs upon this very important theatre. t WIS - 
Ihe day after my remarks upon the ſubje& of a loan were 
handed in, I was favoured with your's of the 25th of Sep- 
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tember, and which. I beg leave now to acknowledge.“ Find- 
ing that my idea of our ſituation with Britain and Spain was 
correct, I was extremely happy that I had given that repreſent- 
ation of it. The motive for ſtrong union here, on our part, 
is the greater, and nothing tends ſo effectually to promote that 
object as the belief that we are not cordial with England. In 
conſequence, I waited on the committee again, and told 
them I had received a diſpatch from you ſince our laſt con- 
ference, and that our dilemma with thoſe two powers was 
even more critical than I had before intimated. Facts of this 
kind“ go further in removing doubts than any aſſurances I 
could otherwiſe give them. Theſe diſcuſſions have enabled 
me to examine attentively whether it was their real wiſh that 
we ſhould embark with them in the war, and I can aſſure you, 
that whatever it may have been at any previous ſtage, upon 
which I can give no opinion, that at preſent, I am perſuaded 
they would' rather we would not; from an idea it might 
diminiſh their ſupplies from America. But ſuch is their diſ- 
poſition towards us, that I am inclined to think if the point 
depended on them, they would leave us to act in that reſpect 
according to our own wiſhes. And I am likewiſe per- 
ſuaded, if we do embark in the war, that they will ſee us 
- through it; and have ſome hope if we do not, and eſpecially 
if. we aid them in the article of money, that they will ſupport, 
as far as they will be able, our demands upon Spain and Eng- 
land. 32 4 227135 

[ intimated in my laſt, that we could not have aſked from 
fortune a more ſeaſonable opportunity for poſſeſſing ourſelves 
of thoſe rights Which have been long uſurped by Britain and 
Spain, and that if it was the ſenſe of America ever to poſſeſs 
them, it ſhould not be pretermitted. Britain is certainly not 
in a condition to embark in a war againſt us, though we 
ſhoyld diſpoſſeſs her of Canada: ſhe would of courſe be leſs 
apt to do it, if we only placed her troops beyond the lakes, 
Her own land force was ſcarcely felt in the preſent. war againſt 
France: nor has ſhe been. otherwiſe regarded than on account 
of her fleet and pecuniary reſources, by which ſhe ſubſidiſed 
Pruſſia and other powers. But that force, ſmall as it was, is 
greatly diminiſhed, and the combination in which the has been 
aſſociated appears, not only to be completely foiled, byt, in a 
great meaſure, broken. The proſpect now before her is, 
that Pruſſia, Auſtria, and all the other powers, will extricate 
themſelves from the war upon the beſt terms they can, and 
leave her ſingly to ſupport it againſt France; and that the latter 


Meaning Wayne's movement on the frontier, 
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will be aided by Spain, unleſs a particular combination againſt 
us ſhould prevent it; and likewiſe by Denmark and Sweden, 
if not directly, yet in a manner to produce a ſerious effect. 
The preponderance of her fleet, and the wanton and licentious 
uſe made of it, have excited the diſguſt of all nations, who 
would be pleaſed to ſee it reduced, and the preſent is conſiQ- 
dered as a favourable time to reduce it. Sie likewiſe knows, 
or confidently believes, that it is the intention of France to 
proſecute the war againſt her, for the purpoſe of breaking her 
maritime ſtrength, and ridding the ocean from ſuch a tyrant. 
At home too ſhe cannot be free from diſquietude. The total 
- failure of her operations in this quarter (what they are in the 
Weſt Indies is better known to you) has excited ſome uneaſi- 
neſs in the public mind, and proportionally leſſened the weight 
of the court. This was lately ſhown in a proſecution againſt 
a Mr. Hardy, and in which a verdict was given for the defend- 
ant. And ſhould the French take Holland (which nothing 
but an inundation already commenced can prevent, if even 
that can), this ſenſation will of courſe be increaſed. Thus 
ciccumſtanced, what have we to fear from her? Will ſhe, in 
her decline, bring' upon herſelf another enemy, who can 
wound her ſo vitally ? for let her merchants and politicians 
boaſt as they will of her reſources, yet it is well known, if the 
American demand was cut off, upon which ſhe thrives fo 
much, that it would greatly diminiſh her revenue and impair 
her ſtrength. How is ſhe enabled to ſupport her engagements 
and carry on her operations, but by commerce? and leſſened as 
this already is by the war, how could ſhe ſuſtain ſuch a ſtroke 
at the preſent criſis? From her friendſhip we have nothing to 
hope: the order of the 6th November was war, in fa#, and 
that has ſince been modified according to circumſtances. Be 
aſſured ſhe is infinitely leſs diſpoſed for ſuch an event at the 
preſent than at any preceding period. On the contrary, if we 
only took poſſeſſion of what we are entitled to, ſhe will rea- 
dily join with us in reprehending the conduct of her own offi- 
cers for having tranſcended their orders“. With reſpect to 


* My opinion was, that we ſhould take a ſtrong poſition in reſpec to 
England, and which would not only have put us at eaſe permanently 
with France, avoiding, in conſequence, all the variance and mifunder- 
ſtanding which have fince taken place with that republic; but, by ob- 
taining from her the aid of her fortunes againſt England, have com- 
manded from the latter power, and without any danger of war, our 
own terms. Nor would ſhe in ſuch an event have inquired to» ſtrictly 
into the propriety of our repaying in kind to France the obligation we 
owed her, by guaranteeing for her four or five millions of dollars, to be 
laid out here in the purchaſe of proviſions. | 8 
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Spain, I have nothing new to add, ſince my laſt, except that 
in two days' ſucceſſive actions, two complete victories were 
obtained over ber troops by thoſe of this republic; unleſs, 
indeed, ſome ingenious ſophiſt, jealous of the honour of 
Spain, ſhould contend, that as they were completely routed 
on the firſt, and maintained only a ſtraggling battle on tlie 
ſecond, it ought to be called but one. Certain it is, that in 
the two days' conflict ſeveral thouſands were ſlain, and up- 
wards. of two thouſand taken priſoners, with their camp on 
ech day; and on one, tents for fifty thouſand men. | 


From Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
. ; Paris, January 13th, 1795. 

I HAVE the pleaſure to inform you, that, upon the report 
of the united committees of public ſafety, legiſlation, com- 
merce, and finances, a decree has paſſed the convention ſince 
my laſt, whereby it is reſolved to carry into ſtrict execution 
the treaty of amity and commerce between the United States 
and this republic. I beg leave to congratulate you upon this 
event, and particularly the unanimity with which it paſſed the 
convention; ſince it demonſtrates the good diſpoſition of that 
body, and of the nation generally towards us. I was always 
ſatisfied, as heretofore intimated, that if I could have brought 
the ſubject, in the firſt inſtance, before the convention, I 
ſhould. have ſucceeded immediately in the object in view: but 
as the committee was the department organized for ſuch buſi- 
neſs, this was impoſſible, without commencing a ſpecies of 
warfare upon it, and which was equally improper, as it 
might tend to increaſe their own diſſenſions, and embark me 
afloat upon the fortune of thoſe diſſenſions, Happily, by 
purſuing the object patiently with the comraittee, removing 
* doubts,” and obviating objections, aided by occaſional changes 
of the members, this has not only been avoided, but I have 
the additional pleaſure to aſſure you, that it was finally ac- 
compliſhed, without the leaſt difficulty, and without exciting 
the animoſity of any one, | | | 

After my late communications to the committee of public 
ſafety, in which were expoſed freely the object of Mr. Jay's 
miſſion to England, and the real ſituation of the United States 
with Britain and Spain, I had reaſon to believe that all appre- 
henſion on thoſe points was done away, and that the utmoſt 
cordiality had now likewiſe taken place in that body towards us. 
I conſidered the report above recited, and upon which the de- 
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tes was founded, as the unequivocal proof of that change of 
entiment, and flattered myſelf, that in every reſpect we had 
now. the beſt praſpeR; af the moſt perſect and permanent har- 
mony between the two xepublics. I am very ſorry, however, 
to add, that latterly this proſpect has been ſomewhat clouded 
by accqunts from, England, that Mr. Jay had not only adjuſted 
the points in controverſy, but concluded a treaty of commerce 
with that government: ſume of thoſe accounts ſtate, that he 
had alſo concluded a treaty of alliance, offenſive and defenſive. 
As I knew the baneful effect which theſe reports would produce, 
I deemed it my duty, by repeating what I had ſaid before of 
his powers, to uſe my utmoſt endeavours, informally, to diſ- 
credit them. This, however, did not arreſt the progreſs of the 
report, nor remove the diſquietude it had created: for I was, 
anally, applied to directly by the committee, in a letter, which 
ſtated what had been heard, and requeſted information of what 
I knew in regard to it. As 1 had Juſt before received one from 
Mr. Jay, announcing that he had concluded a treaty, and which 
contained a declaration that our previous treaties ſhould not be 
affected by it, I thought fit to make this letter the baſis of my 
reply. And as it is neceſſary that yuu ſhould be apprized of 
whatever has paſled here on this ſubject, I now tranſmit to you 
copies of theſe ſeveral papers, and which compriſe a full ſtate- 
ment thereof, up to the preſent time. 

I cannot admit, for a moment, that Mr. Jay has e 
his powers, or that any thing has been done which will give 
juſt cauſe of complaint to this republic. I lament, however, 
that he has not thought himſelf at liberty to give me correct in- 
formation on that ſubject; for until it is known that —_— 5 
tereſt has not been waunded, the report will certainly 
alive ſuſpicion, and which always weakens the bonds of nk, 
ihip. I truſt, therefore, you will deem it ee ee 
me on this head as foon as pothble. | 

I apprized you, in my two [aft letters, of an ichen! com- 
munication between the diplomatie members of the committee 
and myſelf, upon an interrogatory of theirs, whether it would 
be poſlible for France to abtain aid from, or within the United 
States, for the purchaſe of ſupplies; and of my effort upon that 
occaſion to intereſt this government in ſupport of our claims. 
with Britain and Spain; and to which J was ſtimulated by in- 
telligence that Mr. Jay's negotiation had failed ; and that we 
were on the point of war, or actually engaged in it, with Bri- 
tain, as likewiſe by the knowledge that Spain was covertly 
ſeeking a ſeparate peace. f was fatisfied, that if France would 
embark in our cauſe, in the preſent ſtate of things, and which 
I found her well diſpoſed to do, and without the proſpect of 
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much aid in return, that the object im each inſtance would be 
ſecureq I therefore thought it eligible in that ſtate of "things, 
and with that vie w, to leade the door open for a communication 
on the ſubject with you; but asfoon'as J underſtebd that Mr: 
Jay had adjuſted the points in controverſy with that natios, the 
object, on my part, was at an end. I was aware, that if the 
adjuſtment” was approved, we could tender no fuch fervice : in- 
deed,” I doubted whether iti peace the government wr : 
power to render it; I called, therefore, immediately upon thoſe 
members with whom the previous communication had been, 3 


ſuggeſted the ſame to them: they hid anticipated the idea, an 
were prepared to anſwer it by a peremptory aſſurance, that it 
was not their wiſh to create embarraſſment in this or any othez 
reſpect; on the contrary, that regard mould be ſhown in. al 
caſes to our actual ſituation; and with reſpect to the point in 
queſtion, that the miniſter about to depart ſhould be inſtfucte 
not even to mention it if you forbade it. So that this buſineſs 
ſtands upon a footing, as, indeed, it always did, whereby, un- 
der a particular ſtate of things, ſome benefit may be derived from 
it, and no detriment undenany. 26 

The operations of this government continue to progreſs in 
the ſame courſe they have done for ſome time paſt. 2 urBg 
the time of Robeſpierre, a period of the adminiſtration which 
is emphatically called the reign of terror, much havoc was made, 
not only on the rights of humanity, but great confuſion, was 
likewife introduced, in other reſpects, in the affairs of the go- 
vernment. It has been the ſyſtematic effort of the adminiſtration 
to repair'this waſte, and heal the bleeding wounds of the coun- 
try, and in this, great progreſs has been made. By the ff 
report which propoſed the execution of the violated articles: of 
the treaty of amity and commerce with the United States, it was 
likewiſe propoſed to open wide the door of commerce to every 
citizen (excluding them from navigation only), and which was 
adopted: ſo that, at preſent, any perſon bringing productions 
into the ports of this republic, may ſell them to whom he 
pleaſes, and generally with aſtoniſhing profit. The agents of 
the republic ſtand upon the ground of other perſons: they are 
preferred only by outbidding them. In my judgment, no re- 
gion of the world preſents ſuch an opening to the enterpriſes of 
our countrymen, as this does, The reſtraints upon their own 
navigation operate, in a degree, as a bounty to ours; and the 
government and citizens of France ſeem; el. pleaſed to ſee 
ours preferred to that of any other nation. he reſtraints, 
likewife, which are impoſed in other countries, on account of. 
the war, upon a commetce with the French citizens, produce, 
in other reſpeAs, the ſame . It is the intereſt of the lat · 
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0 was founded, as the - unequivocal proof of that change of 
entiment, and flattered- myſelf, that in every reſpect we had 
now,.the beſt praſpect af the moſt perſect and permanent har- 
mony, between the two republics. I am very ſorry, however,- 
to add, that latterly this proſpect has been ſomewhat clouded 
by accqunts from, England, that Mr. Jay had not only adjuſted 
the points in controverſy, but concluded a treaty of commerce 
with that government: fume of thoſe accounts ſtate, that he 
had alſo concluded a treaty of alliance, offenſive and defenſive. 
As I knew the baneful effect which theſe reports would produce, 
I deemed it my duty, by repeating what I had ſaid before of 
his powers, to uſe my utmoſt endeavours, informally, to diſ- 
credit them. This, however, did not arreſt the progreſs of the 
report, nor remove the diſquietude it had created: for I was, 
nnally, applied to directly by the committee, in a letter, which 
ſtated what had been heard, and requeſted information of what 
I knew in regard to it. As I had juſt before received one from 
Mr. Jay, announcing that he had concluded a treaty, and which 
contained a declaration that our previous treaties ſhould not be 
affected by it, I thought fit to make this letter the baſis of my 
reply. And as it is neceſſary that -yuu ſhould be apprized of 
whatever has paſſed here on this ſubject, I now tranſmit to you 
copies of theſe ſeveral papers, and which compriſe a full ſtate- 
ment thereof, up to the prefcnt time. 1 6% 

I cannot admit, for a moment, that Mr. Jay has exceeded 
his powers, or that any thing has been done which will give 
juſt cauſe of complaint to this republic. I lament, however, 
that he has not thought himſelf at liberty to give me correct in- 
formation on that ſubject > for until it is known that their in- 
tereſt has not been waunded, the report will certainly kee 
alive fixfpicion, and which always weakens the bonds of Friend | 
ſhip. I truſt, therefore, you will deem it expedient to adviſe 
me on this head as ſoon as poſſible. i BOT ann 

I apprized you, in my two laſt letters, of an informal com- 
munication between the diplomatic members of the committee 
and myſelf, upon an interrogatory of theirs, whether it would 
be poſſible for France to abtain aid from, or within the United 
States, for the purchaſe of ſupplies; and of my effort upon that 
oecaſion to intereſt this government in ſupport of our claims 
with Britain and Spain; and to which I was ſtimulated by in- 
telligence that Mr. Jay's negotiation had failed; and that we 
were on the point of war, or actually engaged in it, with Bri- 
tain, as likewife by the knowledge that Spain was covertly 
ſeeking a ſeparate peace. I was fatisfied, that if France would 
embark in our cauſe, in the preſent ſtate of things, and which 
I found her well diſpoſed to do, and without the proſpect of 
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much ald iff return, that the object in ench inſtance would be 
ſecureꝶ I therefore thought it eligible in that ſtate of things; 
and with that vie w, to leave the door open for à communicatior 
on the ſubject with you; bur as ſoon as T underſtobd that Mr: 
Jay had adjuſted the points in controverſy with that natios, the 
object, on my part, was at an end. I was aware, that if the 
adjuſtment was approved, we could render no foch ſervice: in- 
deed, I doubted whether iti peace the government N t 
power to render it; I called, therefore, immediately upon tho 
members with whom the previous communication had been, an 
ſuggeſted the ſame to them: they hid antiefpated the idea, an 
were prepared to anſwer it by à perttiphory. aſſurance, that 3 
was not their wiſh to create embarraſſment in this or any othez 
reſpect; on the contrary, that regard mould be ſhown in, al 
caſes to our actual ſituation; and with reſpect to the point 1 
queſtion, that the miniſter about to depart ſhould be inſtructe 
not even to mention it if you forbade it. So that this buſineſs 
ſtands upon a footing, as, indeed, it always did, whereby, un- 
der a particular ſtate of things, ſome benefit may be derived from 
it, and no detriment undenany. 72 
The operations of this government continue to progreſs in 
the ſatne courſe they have done for ſome time paſt. Dury 
the time of Robeſpierre, a period of the adminiſtration which 
is emphatically called the reign of terror, much havoc was made, 
not only on the rights of humanity, but great confuſion, was 
likewiſe introduced, in other reſpects, in the affairs of the go- 
vernment. It has been the ſyſtematic effort of the adminiſtration 
to repair'this waſte, and heal the bleeding wounds of the coun- 
try, and in this, great progreſs has been made. By the. f 
report which propoſed the execution of the violated * 
the treaty of amity and commerce with the United States, it was 
likewiſe propoſed to open wide the door of commerce to eve 
citizen (excluding them from navigation only), and which was 
adopted: ſo that, at preſent, any perſon bringing productions 
into the ports of this republic, may ſell them to whom he 
pleaſes, and generally with aſtoniſhing profit. The agents of 
the republic ſtand upon the ground of other perſons: they are 
preferred vnly by outbidding them. In my judgment, no re- 
gion of the world preſents ſuch an opening to the enterpriſes of 
our countrymen, as this does, The reſtraints upon their own 
navigation operate, in a degree, as a bounty to ours; and the 
government and eitizens of France ſeem; Wan. pleaſed to ſee 

ours' preferred to that of any other nation. The reſtraints, 
likewife, which are impoſed in other countries, on account of 
the war, upon a commetce with the French citizens, produce, 
in other reſpects, the ſame effect. It is the intereſt of the lat · 
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ter to employ our countrymen in ordinary mercantile tranſ- 
actions, and eſpecially with foreign nations; whereby they get 
into their hands a great proportion of the whole trade of the re- 
public. The profits which thoſe on this theatre have already 
made, and continue to make, ſurpaſs what you have any idea 
of. I ſincerely wiſh that this was more generally known, that 
more might be induced to embark in it, not only for the putpoſe 
of diffuſing more generally the immediate emoluments, but for 
the more important one of gaining an - intereſt in the commerce 
gf this republic, which may, be of laſting advantage to the 

nited States, Before the revolution, the Engliſh ! poſſeſſed 
this advantage, as they did in moſt other countries; but now 
that intereſt is annihilated ; and if the Americans ſtep in, aided 
17 5 will be by the preference of the government and people 
n their favour, they may occupy the ground, and retain it for 
ever afterwards.  ,. ! nr Pong 
end 41! | 
Frirom Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 


| Sir, | Paris, June 26th, 1795. 


A SINCE my laſt, it is reduced to a certainty, that the Britiſh 


government has revived its order of the 6th November 1793, 


and commenced, on this fide the Atlantic, the ſame ſyſtem of 
warfare and pillage upon our commerce that was praQiſed on it 
that government at that very calamitous era, Between 
thirty and forty ſail deſtined for the ports of this republic, 
charged with proviſions, have been already taken from their 
deſtination, and carried into thoſe of that iſland; and, as the 
period has arrived when the invitation which the diſtreſſes of 
this country gave to our merchants here and at home, to embark 
their fortunes in this ſupply, is likely to produce its effect, it 
is more than probable that other veſſels, and to a great amount, 
will ſhare the like fate. Among thoſe of our merchants who 
are hete, this meaſure has created a kind of panic; for they 
think they ſee in its conſequences little Jeſs than the ruin of their 
trade; and under which impreſſion many are about to abandon 
it for the preſent, and ſend their veſſels home in ballaſt. 
What effect this meaſure will produce upon this government, 
under exiſting circumſtances, I cannot pretend to determine. 
Formerly it adopted the fame meaſure for tne purpoſe of coun- 
ieracting its enemy; but the impolicy of that precedure was af- 
terWards diſcuſſed and demonſtrated, and the meaſure itſelf, in 


conſequence, abandoned. At preſent the diſtreſs of the coun- 


try is great, and the government will, no doubt, be mortified 
to find that, whilſt our flag gives no protection to zts goods, nor 
even to our goods, deſtined for the ports of this republic, the 


ee ee ah 
whole of which become the ſpoil of its enemy; that it does pro · 
te not only our goods deſtined for the Engliſh ports; but like- 
wiſe Britiſh goods deſtined equally for thoſe, and the ports of 
other countries. _The-meaſure has obviouſly excited a kind of 
ferment in their councils, but which, I N will be di- 


reed againſt their enemies only. Be aſſured I ſhall do 
thing in my power to give it that di ection, and to ogce th 
arguments which were uſed upon the former occalion ; but, 
ſhould they fail in producing the deſired effect, and a leſs amica- 
ble policy be adopted, which, however, I think will not be 
the caſe, I ſhall deem it my duty immediately to adviſe you of 


it, by a veſſel (in caſe none other offers) to be 04 won for 


the purpoſe. .. e 

It will obviouſly attract your attention, that this meaſure 
was ſo timed by the Britiſh cabinet, that it might have no in- 
| fluence in the deciſion of the ſenate upom the treaty of Mr. Jay, 
nor can the motive for ſuch an accommodation be leſs doubtful ; 
for, in caſe it be rejected, they will deem the ſtroke a lucky 
one; ſince, thereby, they will ſay, they had fortunately gained 
ſo much time; and if it be adopted, they will probably pre- 
ſume, that ſo much time will be conſumed in convening the 
congreſs, ſhould that meaſure be deemed expedient, that the 
courſe of events here may render it impoſſible for our efforts to 
5 a favourable effect; and which conſideration, they will 
8 infer, will be an argument againſt convening the con- 
greſs. . 
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Miniſter of Finance in France. 386. 8 3 
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ce This publication may be conſidered as the rm of 2 
« -work on the ſame ſubject by the en Ser 


Condorcet's Life of Turgot. 
: 17% 2 — b 


| NNN 
A New Edition, in \Four Volumes, 
Price 11. 178. in Boards, or 11, 14s. in Numbers, 


An HISTORICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, COMMER- 
CIAL, an» PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW or Tre 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. Illuſtrated with 
numerous Copper-Plates, including Nine Whole-Sheet Maps, 
forming the moſt complete American Atlas extant, and a 
variety of Plans, Views, Portraits, Subjects in Natural Hiſ- 
tory, &c. &e. By the Rev. WiLLIAM WINTERBOTHAM. 


„The Public is certainly much indebted to Mr. Winter- 
botham for having, in the tedious hours of impriſonment, 
laudably exerted himſelf in compiling this work. Like 
Raleigh, who produced his valuable Hiſtory of the Old World 
while he was confined as 4 State Priſoner in the Tower of 
London, this hiſtorian of the New World writes in a ſimilar 
unfortunate ſituation :—may he finally meet with a better 
reguital than that which his great predeceſſor experienced! 

« Mr. W. has availed himſelf,” in this 1 == of the 


labours of moſt of the hiſtorians who have written, on the fob- | 


je& of America, and has brought into one comprehenſive 
view the reſult of their inquiries and obſervations. Where he 
had not the vanity to conceive himſelf capable of correcting 
their language, he has adopted their expreſſion; ſo that, in a 
long narrative, he has often, as he modeſtly expreſſes bimſelf, 
no other claim to merit than what ariſes from ſelection, and a 
few connecting ſentences. 

« The general utility of this 28 with the judgment 
and diligence diſcovered by the Editor, will, we doubt not, 
enſure it that encouragement to which it is entitled.“ 


Oy Review for Dec. 1795. 
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"VARIOUS PICTURES oF HUMAN. NATURE.” 


Containing Original and Authentic Memoirs of Danigz 
Daxexx, Eſq. an extraordinary Miſer. 38. 6d. ſewed. 


- The ; following character of this work wil be fand! in the 
Monthly Review for April laſt: * 8 
, « This publication will ,proy -ommonly intereſting to- 
0 en Ws of readers, but ef; Aly to young — 
. | 
SAN antes + oh | 
Tur ROELIAD; a ' Por; - „ 
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wit the Oulu, Probationary Odes for the Laureatſhip, 
ö and Political Miſcellanies. 


8 Didilated to LLOYD LORD KENYON. 8:. 69. in s 


The hero of this admirable Poem is now ou to attain what | 
its intelligent authors hexe ſuggeſt. 


Ab! ſure while Coronets Nike hail- ſtones fly, Eg 
And Peers are made, the gods alone know why ; | 
Thy hero's gratitude, O Rolle! to thee SEL» 
A ducal diadem might well deeree. 4 | 95 TY 
Great Rollo's'title to thy houſe reſtore, :. -. 5 


by 


Let E. uſurp the place of O. no mare ; 
Then W Kiumlel? will be what Rollo was before, &c..: 


Tay ken dirsT ORY OF THE GREEN ROOM; | 


it authentic and entertaining Memoirs of the Actors 
p and Actreſſes at the Three Theatres. ' ' _ | 
In two large Volumes. 8, [ewed. : 113 eie 


| | NL. 1-4 | ny NE 
The LIFE of the late JOHN ELWES, Eſe, Member i in 

Three ſucceſſive Parliaments for Berkſhire. 
By EpwaRD Torram, Eſq. : 
Late Captain i in the Second Troop of Horſe Guards, and Abbas 
for the Counties of Efſex and Vert. | 


A New Wet corrected and enlar T with an excellent Likeneſs 
of Joux ELwes, Eſq. finely * by William Auſtin, 25, 64. 
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